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THE GREATEST BLESSING THE HUMAN MIND CAN CONCEIVE. 


A ROYAL AND NOBLE EXAMPLE!!! 


‘ REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by 

members of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of 
the people—he remarked that if all the owners of cottages in the Empire exercised 
the same sanitary care that had been exercised in the cottages on her Majesty's 
private estates, the general sickness and death-rate would be reduced one-third ; in 
other words, it would be as if on every third year there were a jubilee. AND NO 
SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS’!!! ~ : 


An Address by Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., &c. &c., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


— HOUSE SANITATION. 


Dr. Playfair, after care- 
fully considering the question, 
is of opinion that the total 
pecuniary loss inflicted on the 
County of Lancashire from 
Preventible Disease, Sickness, 
| and Death, amounts to not /ess 
than FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING ANNUALLY. 
But this is only physical and 
pecuniary loss, THE MORAL 
LOSS IS INFINITELY 
GREATER.—SMILES. 


TYPHOID and DIPHTHERIA, 
ar BLOOD POISONS, 
shai HOUSE SANITATION. 


ih 
|) not one-quarter of the dwellings of all 


h i) 
Hh 
i it i = classes, high or low, rich or poor, are 
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\ free from dangers to health due to 
A defects with respect to drainage &c. &e. 

! i WV These original defects will inevi- 
i il tably entail a loss of health and energy 
ae © the occupants of the houses, and this 
nay go oiyfpr years working insiduously, 





but with deadly effect It is painful 
to know that, after all that has been 
done of late years in the way of sanitary 
improvements, persons still die almost 
daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that 
hould save life and not destroy it, 
SANITARY CONGRESS, Sept. 1882. 


= For the means of Prevention 

7 and for Preserving Health by 

natural means, see a Large Illus- 

= trated Sheet wrapped with each 
==] bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


= =< Ne 

SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER-—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
, BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, 
want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, 
refreshing and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.— After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everythingand spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended to try your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one 
bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good. and now I am restored to my usual health; others I know that 

have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years, 


‘ Yours truly, RoBERT HumPHREys, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 
DIRECTIONS. IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. . 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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PEARS soap 
The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


@ As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive, 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 

203 


PEARS DOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, and a clear bright appear- 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive com- 
plexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 
Bits durability and consequent economy is 

remarkable. 


THE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 





“Mrs. LANGTRY:—From a PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE “LONDON, 
a 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


SHANDON BELLS. By Wititam Buack, Author of ‘A Princess of 
Thule,’ ‘ Madcap Violet,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 62. 
‘A charming book.’—MoRNING Post. 


Twentieth Thousand, Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JOHN INGLESANT. A Romance. By J. Suorrnovsz. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Edition in 2 vols. Globe 8vo. price 12s. is still on sale. 








MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Viscountess of 


Bellaise. By CHARLOTTE M. Yonae, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo." price 
Nine Shillings. 


ONLY A WORD. By Dr. Gora Exers, Author of ‘The Egyptian 


Princess,’ ‘The Burgomaster’s Wife,’ &c. Translated by Clana BELL. Crown 8vo. price Four Shillings 
and Sixpence. 


The STORY of MELICENT. By Farr Mavoc. Crown 8vo. price 


Four Shillings and reo: 
NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 


ADDRESSES" and SERMONS. Delivered during a Visit to the 


United States and Canada in 1878. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Rcctaincten Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
ART AT HOME SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


SKETCHING from NATURE. By Tristram Extis. With Ilus- 


trations by H. 8. Marks, R.A. and the Author. -Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. Cuatmers. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Crown 8yo. paper wrapper, 1s, each, 








DEMOCRACY. An American Novel. HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON 

SEVERAL POINTS, particularly on the Pre- 

LOUISIANA. By Frances H- Burnett, Anthor paration of Economical and Tasteful Dishes. By 
of ‘The Haworths,’ ‘ ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie's,’ &c. Mrs. FREDERICK. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo. 6s, each. 
Westward Ho! | Two Years Ago | Hypatia. 
Hereward the Wake. Alton Locke. e With Portrait, Yeast. 





CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
Crown 8vo. 63. each. 
With Illustrations by Kate Greenaway, Herbert Gandy, Adrian Stokes, J. P. Atkinson, Marian Huxley, 
W. J. Henessey, and Jane E, Cook. 





The Heir of Redclyffe. | Clever Woman of the Family. | The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
Heartsease, The Young Stepmother, The Chaplet of Pearls. 
Hopes and Fears. The Trial. hone Hester and the Danvers 
The Daisy Chain. My Young Alcides, apers. 
Dynevor Terrace. The Three Brides. Magnum Bonum, 
Pillars of the House. 2 vols. The Caged Lion. Love and Life. 

ie Now publishing, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


qohqoen. By LEsLiz STEPHEN. Burke. By JOHN MORLEY. Dryden. By GrorceE SAINnTsBURY. 
cott. By R. H. Hurron. De Quincey. By Prof. Masson, Landor. By SYDNEY CoLvIN. 
Gibbon. By J.C. Morison. Milton. By Mark Pattison. Charles Lamb, By Rev. ALFRED 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Hawthorne. By HENRY JAMEs, Jr. AINGER. 
Hume. By Prof. HuxtEy, F.R.S. | Southey. By Epwarp DOWDEN. | Bentley. By Prof. R. C. Jens. 
Goldsmith. By Wmt1am Buiack,| Chaucer. By A. W. Warp. Dickens. By A. W. WARD. 
Defoe. By W. Minro. Bunyan. By J. A. Froupe, Gray. By E. W. Gosse. 
Burns. By Principal SHAmp. Pope. By LESLIE STEPHEN. Sterne. By H..D. Tra. 
Spenser. By the Very Rev. the| Byron. By Joun NIcHOL. Macaulay. By J.C. Morison. 
DEAN OF St. PAUL’s. Cowper. By GOLDWIN SMITH. Fielding. By Austin Dosson. 
Thackeray, By ANTHONY TROL- | Locke. By THomas FowLeR. (Just ready. 
LOPE, Wordsworth, By F. W.H.Myrrs.} Sheridan. By Mrs. OLipHant. 











[Jn the press, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0’8 NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Two Portraits and Two Maps, 36s, 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE, 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A. 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at Harrow School; Author of ‘Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism,’ ‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians,’ &c. 


‘It is long since we met with a biography more eminently readable. Through two thick volumes the story 
never flags, even when the events to be narrated have nothing strange or exciting about them........ It deserves 
the praise, the highest praise that it could receive, of being a worthy monument to the lofty character and 
splendid powers of its hero.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Just published, fep. 8vo, 5s. 


JSOCO SH RIA. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW VOLUME BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ITALIAN BYWAYS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Author of ‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ ‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ &c. 




















Just published, with Map, 8vo., 16s, 


ANNALS OF THE EARLY CALIPHATE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C,S.I., Author of ‘ The Life of Mahomet’ &c, 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
On March 29th with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ ‘ Walks in Rome,’ &c, 








In the press, crown 8vo, 6s, 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. 


Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life. 
By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of ‘ Zemlia and Volia’ (Land and Liberty). 
With a Preface by Perer Lavrorr. ‘Translated from the Italian. 





Twenty-fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


By F. ANSTEY. 





NEWT HBDITIONS. 


WALKS IN ROME. By Avaustus J. C. Hare, Author of 


* Days near Rome,’ ‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ &c. Eleventh Edition, in 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 18s. 


WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. By Aveustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of ‘Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ ‘ Walks in Rome,’ &c, Fourth Edition, with Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d, ’ 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
PORTIA; or, ‘By Passions Rocked.’ 


By the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘“ Portia; or, By Passions Rocked” is of the category of novels to which may fairly be applied the epitaph 
“ charming,” ’—MORNING Post. 


EBB AND FLOW; or, He did his best: 


A Story of Five Years Ago. By GRANT LLOYD. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, Votume the First, November 1882 
to April 1883. 8vo. pp. 700, price 5s. cloth, 


LETTERS and MEMORTALS of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Prepared for publication by Tuomas Cartyte, and Edited by James ANrHony Frovpe. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. [In April. 


SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. By ‘0O.K.’ Honorary 
Member of the Benevolent Slavonic Society; Author of ‘Russia and England.’ 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. [Zn April, 


ARDEN, a Novel. By A. Mary F. Rosryson. 2 vols. crown 


8yo. price 12s. [Jn the press, 


SOME IMPRESSIONS of the UNITED STATES. By Epwarp 


A. Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. Author of ‘The Historical Geography of Europe’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn April. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Vols. I. & II. (1700-1760). Second Edition (1879) 36s. 
Vols. III. & IV. (1760-1784). Second Edition now ready, 36s. 


By the same Author :— 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. cr, &vo. 16s. 


RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 16s. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. Fourth and Con- 


cluding Series. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 
NOTES on FOREIGN PICTURE GALLERIES. By Cuartezs 
L. Eastiaxg, F.R.1.B.A. Keeper of the National Gallery, London. 
THE LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris, with 114 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
THE BRERA GALLERY, Milan, with 55 Illustrations, 5s, 


JAPAN: its Architecture, Art, and Art-Manufactures. By 


C. Dresser, Ph.D. F.L.S. &c. With 202 Illustrations engraved on Wood for the most 
part by Native Artists in Japan. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? A Course of Lectures 


delivered before the University of Cambridge. By F. Max Miittzr, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE from ENNIUS to 
BOETHIUS. By G. A. Srucox, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Tur Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R.A. Procror, B.A. 
Cantab. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

SOUND. By Joun Tynpaut, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, revised 
and augmented, including the Results of Recent Researches. Crown 8vo. with Illus- 
trations. [Nearly ready. 

ESSAYS on the FLOATING-MATTER of the AIR in relation 


to Putrefaction and Infection. By Jonn Tynpatz, F.R.S. With 24 Woodcuts. Crown 
B8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in 


America in 1872 and 1873, With Portrait, Plate, and Diagrams, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
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BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
East Lynne. (110th Thousand.) Misunderstood. 
The Channings. (40th Thousand.) Thrown Together. 
anne — Seaforth. ' 
essy Rane. , 
Court Netherleigh. By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
— a 
Elster’s Folly. The Wellfields. 
George po ga oe. Kith and Kin. 
Ohniny Ludlow. (Second Secs) | 8Y MARCUS CLARKE. 
Lady Adelaide, ee ro Term of his Natural 
e’s Secret, A. . 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. | By the Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 
ee, Cray anes. The Initials. | Quits! 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. | By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Orville College. Policy and Passion. 
Sencmanen”” _ | By Miss CAREY. 
Pomeroy Abbey. None. and Married. 
St» court —- ellie’s Memories. 
olan rke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. DD eae Oe 
a -- vecdag A ae ‘Cherry Ripe!’ ; 
revlyn Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Within the Maze. The Three Clerks. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. By Miss AUSTEN. 
Cometh up as a Flower. (Complete Edition.) 
pane bye; Swegineart! = | Emma 
Not Wicely but tgp well, =| Mansfield Park pee 
Second Thoughts. _ we Abbey and Per- 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. Pride and Prejudice. 
7, Mystery in Palace Gar- Sense and Sensibility. 
se By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
By — Aegan e , Olive Varcoe. 
Snete tea By Lady G, FULLERTON. 
By HAW ; Too Strange not to be True. 
yy LEY SMART. ; 
Breezie Langton. ag a ais 
oe 7 Ai ee Free Lance 
Look before you Leap. n : 
Her Dearest Foe. By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
The Wooing o't. A Sister’s Story. 
Which shall it be ? LOT 
The Freres. | By peg et * ‘ 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. pins nconsctgaiaeal 
Gagné Weis visi Herr |” No Surrender 
u e to Visit Her urr " 
Suean Fielding. Success: and How HeWon lt, 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. Under a Charm. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, London. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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APPROVED WORKS ON 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AND TEACHING, 


By JOHN GILL, 


Lecturer on Education, Training College, Cheltenham. 








1. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Introductory Textbook to School Education, Method, 
and School Management ; a Treatise on the Principles, Instruments, and Methods of Primary Education. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 384, New Edition, much enlarged, 3s. 


2. SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. The Principles and Practices of Primary Education 
as set forth by Eminent Educationists from Ascham to Shuttleworth. Fep. 8vo, cloth, pp. 314, 2s. 6d. 
* Your valuable little book on Systems of Education.’—Professor BAIN. 
* A very clear and intelligent account of the different systems of education.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


3. ART OF TEACHING Young Minds to Observe and Think. Fully illustrated by 
upwards of 130 Sketches of Notes of Lessons. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 216, 12th Thousand, 2s, 


4. LOCKE’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION as appointed for the Second 


Year Course in Training Colleges. With Introductory Essay. Fcp, 8vo. cloth, ls. 


5. ART OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. Fully illustrated by Sketches and 
Notes of Bible Lessons for Infant, Junior, and Senior Classes. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 232, 2s. 
‘ Your book seems particularly well suited for the purpose for which you have written it.’—Bishop ELlicorr. 


* Besides general instruction as to methods of teaching, there are many sketches of Scripture Lessons, such 
as could be drawn up only by a thoroughly practical Christian teacher.’—RECORD. 


* We cannot speak too favourably of its earnest tone, its practical utility, its simple rules, and clear illustra- 
tions. It should be in the hands of every teacher.’—ScHooL GUARDIAN. 


* Unique. It deserves a large circulation. —Cuurcu SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 





London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MACAULAY’S 
ESSAYS AND LAYS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 


COMPLETE IN ONE THICK VOLUME, CONTAINING 850 PAGES, 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


II 


LORD MACAULAY’ LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING IN PAPER COVER OR 
EIGHTEENPENCE IN CLOTH. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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TO STAMP COLLECTORS 





ERY IMPORTANT 


NOTICE. 
An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


is now ready. No pains have been spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever published at 
the price. No.1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s. 6d.; No. 8, édition de luxe, on thick 
paper, printed one side only, rich morocco binding, full gilt sides and back, and gilt edges, 8s.; No. 4, same binding 
as No. 3, with clasp, 9s. ; all post free. 


THE UN IVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 


7s. 6d., 9s., 108., 13s. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. 
New Illustrated Descriptive Price ‘List of Postage Stamps, Stamp "Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictures 
c. &c., gratis and post free. Selections of stamps sent on approval. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., 41, 48, & 45 Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
For WALKING COSTUMES. 


WATSO NS sete 
ABERDEEN TWEEDS. 


New and BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS for the PRESENT SEASON. 











For TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


SPECIALITIES IN CHECKS AND PLAIDS 
In aut THE NEW COLOURINGS anp MAKES. Write ror Parrerns pirgcr TO 


PATRICK WATSON & SON 


’ 
Woollen Manufacturers, ABERDEEN. 


HIGHLAND AND SAXONY TWEEDS FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 
All parcels free in Great Britain and Ireland. Goods carefully packed for Export. 


DRALLIM & OLIVER’S SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION, | BAROMETER & THERMOMETER 


COMBINED 








PRICE 5s. (OR 63 STAMPS) POST FREE, 





FOR 4s. 6d.; CARRIAGE PAID, 5s. 
Specimen of Unsolicited Testi- 
monials Received. 

* Llangyfelach, Swansea, 
January 11, 1883. 

*DEaR Sirs,—I have much 

pleasure in informing you that 

the wonderful little instru- 

ment, “ Barometer and Ther- 

mometer combined.” which 





andeomely “ae: ivor: yoy 3 
nest Steel 





pent full ined aed: fitted with Bui Valet and Silk, a 
patent gilded Clasp, surmounted with a Nickel Silver Plate, 
on which we will cngrere any Name or Initials WITHOUT 
ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 


SIX PAIRS OF SCISSORS, 
CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 10s. 6d. 


The most handsome set 
issors in the 
Six pairs, all 
lifferent, including Nail, 
Embroidery, Button-hole, 
Cutting-out, and two pore 
of others, all beauti -! 
nickel-plated, with fire-gilt 
andles, warran not to 
wear off, Every pair is of 
wngqualiod quality, Sie. 
and wor xmaeeie. ¢ and the 








mounted © on ry silver-edged 
Will be sent, “carriage paid, 

on receipt of P.O.0. for 

10s. 6d., and the money will be returned if satisfaction is not 

given. 








you sent me is working ad- 
imirably, and gives entire satis- 
faction. It is SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
and SERVICEABLE, It is a 
GREAT SUCCESS, and I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it. Wish- 
ing you every success.—I am, 
dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

* Rev. E. W. DAVIES, 

* Baptist Minister.’ 
HIS GREAT WEATHER 
INDICATOR is acknow- 
ledged to be THE BEST IN 
5 . The Ther- 
mometer and Barometer are 
ut in a well-finished Walnut 
rame,and inlaid deep, so that 
nothing can strike the surface, 
making it a most beautiful as 
well as useful ornament. 

The Storm Glass attached is 
very accurate in foretelling the 
changes in the weather 12 to 48 
hours in advance. It will tell 
what kind of a storm is ap- 

roaching, and is invaluable 

o Navigators, Farmers &c. 
Sent, Carriage Paid, on receipt 

of P . for 5s., or 63 stamps. 








POST OFFICE ORDERS PAYABLE AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, LONDON, TO 


DRALLIM & OLIVER, 18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside. London, E.C. 
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GENUINE 


|DUBLIN WHISKY 


THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS, 
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GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 


The Most Wholesome of all Spirits. 


UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Mussrs. JOHN JAMESON & SON, 

GEORGE ROE & CO., WILLIAM JAMESON & CO., and JOHN 

POWER & SON, can be obtained in Wood by Wholesale Merchants and 
Dealers direct from their respective Distilleries. 
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GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these 
Splendid Preparations. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
— To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable, In bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 
28 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The Best in the World. 


Makes delicious pudding without eggs, pastry without butter, and beautiful light bread 
without yeast, In 1d, packets, 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s, tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best and Most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced. 





The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores 
delicate individuals to health, At 1s. 14d. and 2s. 3d. each bottle, 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 


The Proprietors can recommend it to Housekeepers generally as a aseful agent in the pre- 
paration of a good custard. Giverra Triat, Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons, of the Best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. 
The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicious and invigorating bev 
It is easily made, and is by far the cheapest and best Ginger Beer ever offered to the public. 
Sold in packets, 3d. and 6d. each, 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


Its action in Cakes, Puddings, &c., &c., resembles that of the egg in every particular, One 
penny om ket will go as far as four eggs! and one sixpenny tin as far as twenty-eight. Sold 
everywhere, in 1d. packets; 6d, and 1s, tins, 


GOODALL’S BLANCMANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blanemange in a few minutes. In boxes, 6d. and 1s, each, 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &. In bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


All the above-named Preparations may be had of all Grocers, Chemists, 
Patent Medicine Dealers, and Oilmen. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS. 


Nature's Great Brain and Nerve Tonic and the most wonderful Blood Purifier. The highest 
Medical Authorities say that it is the only Cure for Wasting Diseases, Mental Depression, Loss 
of Energy, and Stomach Complaints. 

It pga y to the taste, and may be taken by the most delicately constituted. In the most 
enfeebled it builds up a NEW AND THY CONSTITUTION. One dose of this Remedy 
is equal to Twenty Doses of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Thousands have been snatched from the brink of the grave by the timely use of Fruxman’s 
Syrup or eo May be had of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, in bottles 
at 28, 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 33s. 


Special Agents,: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, LEEDS, 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 
The Original and only True. 


{ 

| 

| = Itis allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
Ca npiisr ~. + is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 

| RADE MAR and private practice in all parts of the globe. 








It is the best remedy known for CouGHs, Cops, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEVER, AGUE, CrouP, WHOOPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 
It acts like a charm in DIARRHaA, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS. 


It is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 
NERVE PAIN, 


It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 
| system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


Head Quarters Staff, Cabul, May 31, 1880. * GI 
DEAR Sik,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLORODYN E has been of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here existent in an aggrevated form ; many °F: 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need 
hardly say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES W. OWEN, L.R.C.P., Lon. M.R.C.S. Eng, 
Mr. R. Freeman, The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul. 
‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussIAN ARMy.—OKoUM, July 15, 1877. 
The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few Thi 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 


Turks. 1 myself acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle Bei 
of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL Ma 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— | 
| Reported in the Times and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 


None genuine without the words, ‘ Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp. Jestimonials from most eminent medical men accompany each botile. 


Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
| London, S.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 14d.; 0z., 2s. 9d.; 
| 4 o2., 4s, 6d.; 4-pints, 11s. ; and pints, 20s. each. 


_-WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS | - 


i Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, 
(35 is have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
ox During a period of nearly Fifty Years they have been used most ex- 
TRADE MANKIREcETERED) | tensively as a Famity Mepicine, thousands having found them a simple 
ESTBD. 1835. 2nd safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. 
These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, and 
those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 
Recommended for disorders of the Hap, Cuest, Bowets, Liver, and Kipyeys; also in Ruxv- 
MATISM, Uxcers, Sorzs, and all Sxin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 
In Boxes price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad. 


Not Fail to |DaIC UD LO OD eh mel | 
buy at once |Birca shh DESK - 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS c/ GANIIS OURAPH 3/6 : 
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SA (HEARSONS PATENT) SIZE 

They clear from the body all = ery og! py — a —_—- = ~~ 

. cae vient i 4 inuous writing. Ready 

hurtful impurities, and promote for part godingel vee ae. en sennediite pens, 

. changeable at pleasure, fine, medium, or broad, Is. per box. 

a regular and healthy action of Fitted with Gold pen, iridium-pointed, 10s. 6d. 
the Li dB saat a ino PEN wih nibe, to sual erie, Tt ; 
—_ a tru y . ‘ 

° ver an owels. of all pouierves ofl the usual rey ayer < the ve P 
| Chemists, Is. 1d. and 2s, 9d. per [J Ne kb ‘or au sraniowene 
| Box. Family Packets, 11s. each. 











THOS.DE LA RUE & CO. LONDON 


























PROPRIETORS 
OF THE 


VICTORIA 
REGINA 


Paper 


AND 


Envelopes. 


* Glazed and special 
surface.’ 

* Free from hairs or 
grease.’ 





SAMPLES 
POST FREE 


on 
APPLICATION. 


All Goods over 
20s." 
Carriage Paid to 
any Station in 
Great Britain or 
Ireland. 





SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SuppPeER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admizture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses cemnetanae en a properties, and is specially adapted for 


rly Brea 


fasts 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. ei 3s., 58. 6d., &c., = Chemists and Grocers. 











Plate Powder 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, do. 


GOLD MEDAL, New Zealand, 1882. 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. 












BUGS 
S/F LEAS 


MOTHS 
2 BEETLES “KEATING’S POWDER.” 





THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird, Itis strongly recommended to 
Prornietors or Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to slee 
ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s, & 2s, 6d. each, 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 











HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E,C, 








PATENT COMPRESSED PURE BICARBONATE of POTASS 
for Heartburn, Acidity, and 


INDIGESTION. 


Bicarbonate of Potass, well known as the most wholesome 
and efficient remedy, is offered in the form of small perfectly 
soluble pellets, without any admixture to effect cohesion, or 
check the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though 
only one-fourth of the usual quantity of = is thus 
taken, eet, that small dose, thus compressed, is found to be 
most effective. Of all Chemists. 1s. and 2s. 6d. per Box. 


These remedies sent by post for Is. Id. and 2s. 8d. 


a: NEWBERY & SONS (Established a.p. 1746). 
1 King Edward Street, St. Paul’s, London, E.c, 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


‘MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Engravers, Printers, Die Sinkers, Relief Stampers, and Iluminators. 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


1,2 CHANSERY LANE & 191, 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
THE REMINGTON PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER. 


Genius and labour have long 
been exhaustively aching to the 
invention of a = ine to take 
the place of the 


The Perfected Type-W riter is 
the result. The necessity of the 
age iene now met, and rapid thinkers 
and quick workers have an un- 
failing assistant. 


It is to the pen what the sewing- 
machine is to the needle. 

The writing is done by touching 
keys, and the manipulation is so 
simple and easy that any one who 
can spell can write with it. 


REDUCED 














It prints several styles of Type, 
— capitals and small 
ette 

Type-Writing is incomparably 
superior to pen-writing in legibi- 
lity, accuracy, compactness, and 
style,4preventing all the vexations 
of illegible pen-writing. 

It saves clerk hire, stationery, 
and time; writing much faster 
than average penmen, and con- 
densing matter to one-half the 
space occupied by pen-writing.; 

It opens a new and wide field of 
3] congenial and healthful labour to 
= men, and especially to educated 
= women, 


~ PRICES. ! 


4 


BEEMAN & ROBERTS, Depot, 6 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
lestroying scurf aud encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, 
<= all s mptoms of congestion of the liver, generally ain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appetite, furred 
gue, ble taste in the morning, giddiness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of depression. It sets the slug: eh 

fiver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Taraxacum and Podophylli 
is a fluid made only by PPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by An Chemists. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The best strength-giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist st upon having it. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few days, 
and commence to fade away. Ordi inary rednes: scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old skin 
Gicocders, however dee eply rooted, * Sulpheline’ pawn | y attacks. It destroys the animalculw which cause these unsightly 

le affections, an a peoduces aclear, healthy skin. ‘* Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 









































WRIGHT’ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
Never wash without it and thus ensure protection 
from infectious disease. 
‘In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’—Lancet. 


For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 





* The only true Antiseptic Unrivalled for the Com- 

a Medical plexion for it cleanses the 

° Skin, removes all impuri- 

Recommended by the ties and ensures its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty. ae 


USED BY THE PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 
PROPRIETORS : 


ft ‘J 
W. V. WRIGHT Co,, otene Venom, tos tiroughnt the svn sy AP 
SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. Tablets, 6d. and Is. 3 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 





Fever, no other medicine being required.’ 


Effervescing and Teateless: forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
d Refreshing Beverage. 
\ Gives instant relief in ean Sza or BiLious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH CoLDs; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty HEAT, Sm ALLPox, 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKLN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 


DR. TURLEY :—'I found it act asa specific, i in my experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 


on SPARKS (Government Medical — of Emigrants from the Port of a writes :—'1 have great pleasure in 
’ 


my cordial testimony to its efficacy 
= on er forms of Febrile re sia.’ 
DOWS et 


the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gastric 


used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever. and I am happy to state I 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


coud Toot a duite case.” 





DR. 


POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 


For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. Price 1s. 14d. per Box, 





May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 


113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 


E.C. 











LETTERS 
PATENT. 


For Measurement. Circumference of Abdomen and Hips. 


? 

BAILEY 8 PATENT ABDOMINAL 
BELTS. Highly commended by all the Medical 
Papers. Several hundred unsolicited testimonials have 
been received from Medical men and others. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. 
The hips are free. ‘Cannot shift or ruck up.’ Self- 
adjusting. Price 45s., 35s., 25s.—Address the Super- 

intendent. Ladies’ Department. Catalogue free. 


BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


Accurately fitted, ay 2 which the utility of these 
articles —* - depends. Strong, light, and porous. 
Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d.; Silk, 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 178. 6d. 
each. ‘For measurement send the cire umference at 
calf. ankle. and instep. Illustrated Catalogne free. 


’ 
BAILEY S TRUSSES. 
Covered in Gum Elastic, indestructible, perfectly im- 
rvious, and very cheap, suitable for Infants or the 
ath. (The necessity of wearing a Truss, especially in 
a werm bath, is not generally understood.) Trusses 
with or without springs. Every known description 
manufactured on the premises. ‘Trusses repaired and 
re-covered. The most difficult cases are courted. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


BALEY’s IMPROVED -CHEST- 
EXPANDING BRACES.—Invaluable for growing 
children. Price 12s. 6d. State age. Catalogue fi free. 


BAILEY'S A AIR &, WATER BaDG. 


CRUTCHES, ‘EN UMA mA PPA RATUS, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16) OXFORD STREET, W. 


(Six doors from Hanway Street.) 
































REDUCTION IN PRICE 


OF THE BEST BRANDS OF 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Cash Price per doz. Bottles, 
uality 


Moore Whit % kling Sille Boe. 
oet’s e, Dry, Spar ing e 8. 
Do. do.’ (Ma Zou)” ies 
Do. Brut Imperial . 68s. 
Do (Ma nums) . -- 138s, 
Perrier J ouet’s Dry Pale 


For Casi. 


reaming 60s, 


Pe Dry Reserved Cuvee 72s. 
do. Ciagnama) 146s. 

Giesler’s as - 62s, 
oO. xtra Superior ee oo Tea, 
Krug’s First Quality .. - -- 60s 


o. Private Cuvee .. oe 
Do. Carte Blanche .. ee 69s. 6d. 
Goulet’s Carte Blanche.. es + 66s 


Mumm’s Extra - ed 64s, 
Do (Magoums) 130s. 
Mumm’s Extra Dry 68s. 
Do do, (Magnums) +. 138s, 


Roederer’s Carte Blanche .. « 78s. 
Piper’s Carte [caer ae 72s, 

Do. (Magn ums).. 146s. 
Hiedsieck’s Dry Mong — ee -- T2a. 
Veuve Pommery an ae + 82s. 
Veuve Clicquot o iicn in os eo 728. 
Veuve Clicquot’s—Dry .. oe oo 72a. 
Irroy’s Carte d’Or .. « 72s, 
Bollinger’s—Dry Extra Quality 72s. 

5s. extra per Case of P24 Half-Bottles. 


Delivered to Railway Station at Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, on receipt of remittance, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO.,, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 9 LORD STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Marxer Srreer, 
BIRMINGHAM: 28 Hicu Srreet. 








The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


EIGHT PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


on polished pitch-pine frame. 


‘Excelsior’ Invalid 






TEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT, 


MATTRESS Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bed 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ee ee Invalid Couch. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ 


steads. 
ae . Spemster’ Bed-Rest. 


The ed. 
Ilustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists Srom CHORLTON & & DUGDALE, Manchester, 
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BEEF TEAVEAL.EL Yoav. G 
MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS; Neo 

“TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ CWS" 77 
JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C.~ AMON 


| PRESERVED PROVISIONS FOR YACHTS.|) 


\ SOUPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
bY 3] TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 
BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. : 
. VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 
‘ ¥ | MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 























: Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN —Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth, 
LAMB—-Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

= ENTREES—Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
YA : Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


. Be YORKSHIRE. PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 





TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, ETC. 


CAUTION !I—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS ASj< 
AS 5 UNDER WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 
< 


c ye 


{1 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


(Top of Down Street, Piccadilly.) 








EE ___—_——__ 





















; X. 
~ AN EXCELLENT 
RELISH FOR ALL 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, \ 
“FISH, ENTREES, &c: 
<a gee He 
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, 11.—The Adoption. 
» 1V.—The Education of a Philosopher, 


‘THE CHEVIOT. 


NGLISH CARPET 


| FOR A GUINEA, 


In all Colourings, all Wool, without Seam, and Bordered all 
round, nearly 3 yards long by 25 yards wide, 
. TWENTY OTHER SIZES IN STOCK. 
| These Carpets are protected hy Trade Mark, ‘Tur Curvior, which cannot be used by any other firm, 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


British and Foreign Carpet Factors, 
68, 69, & 70 LUDGATE HILL. 
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JENNY LiInD.—‘I have much pleasure in confirming, 
as far as my experience extends, the testimony already 
80 general in favour of the Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ (Miles Doughty.) 

Signor TomMAso SALVINI (Tragedian), Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, May 23rd, 1875.—‘ Sir,—The other 
night, when my voice would ‘have otherwise failed, I 
was able to accomplish my duty to the very last jin 
‘Othello,’ which I owe entirely to your Lozenges.’ 
(Doughty’s.) 


DOUGHTY’S Lozenges are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s, 118.; or, 
Post-free, 7d., 13, 2d., 2s. 9d., 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d. in stamps, 





F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London. 


ESTABLISHED 


A.D. 1746. 





CASE’S 


EMBROIDERED NAMES 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which can be sewn on 


to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 
Letter, 3s. for twelve dozen. Retailed by Draper 


Price 6s. 6d. for twelve dozen. 
s everywhere. 


Your Initial 


Samples Post-free of J. & J. CASH, Coventry. 








CAPPER’S 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR. 


HE reposal of a confidence—especially when it is unsolicited— 
has the same effect as the conferring of an obligation ; for-the 
time, at least, it knits together both giver and receiver. It is 
probable that by no other means than those she had taken, 
though she had done so without premeditation or design, could 
Miss Julia Blithers have drawn Mary Marvon to herself. As it 
was, in her isolation and loneliness, Mary began to take no little 
interest in her new acquaintance. She sincerely pitied her fate, 
and sympathised with it. She had her own reasons, as we know, 
to complain of Fortune, but she acknowledged to herself that 
Miss Julia’s case was more deplorable than her own. The supe- 
riority of her position was not indeed considerable, nor did it 
admit of affording the other any material assistance, but what 
help she had to give, in the way of advice and comfort, she gave 
her; and Miss Julia’s gratitude can only be guessed by those 
who have awakened the interest of a fellow-creature for the first 
time. 

What somewhat interfered with Mary’s sympathy—and the 
harmony of our most generous emotions is often marred by 
these false notes—was the folly and affectation of its recipient. 
Miss Julia was a bibliomaniac, but one of a very anomalous 
kind. Bindings were nothing to her, and one edition wasas good 
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as another: she loved them for their authors’ sakes. So far she 
stood upon a pinnacle; where she came down from it (and a very 
considerable way) was that she had only the faintest conception of 
their authors’ meaning. One is not astonished at the admiration 
for blue china; there is nothing in it, those who admire it have 
nothing in them, and the whole affair is in harmony. Stamp 
collectors are stamp collectors; they are in the same category 
with those who amass walking-sticks ; their fancy, such as it is, 
is explicable. But fancy was the very last thing in which Miss 
Julia permitted herself to indulge. She was the very antithesis 
of the poet who wrote of himself— 


Not to admire is all the art I know. 


She was one long note of literary admiration. 

Among her secret treasures, kept in a box under her bed, and 
guarded from Sister Sarah’s eyes by the modest folds of a flannel 
petticoat, was an autograph book, in which the names of great 
living writers were inscribed. In some cases she had even got 
whole letters from them. One day she brought this to Mary 
Marvon’s room and opened it with as much impressiveness as 
though it had been the original MS. of ‘ Hamlet.’ 

_ ‘If anything was to happen to this, my dear,’ she said with 
solemnity—‘ fire, thieves, or the moth—TI really think it would 
kill me.’ 

It was really an interesting book, and contained communica- 
tions not only from persons of literary eminence, but from some 
who, Mary had heard, were very unwilling, in general, to gratify 
curiosity such as Miss Julia’s. 

‘And are these all really genuine ?’ inquired Mary, involun- 
tarily, for it had crossed her mind that, like Mr. Toots, Miss 
Julia might possibly have passed her leisure time—of which she 
had plenty—in composing letters to herself from conspicuous 
people, and imitating their handwritings. 

‘I thought you would be astonished,’ returned her companion, 
triumphantly, and not in the least disturbed by what might cer- 
tainly have seemed a somewhat injurious suggestion. ‘Genuine? 
yes, every one of them.’ 

‘ And all addressed to you ?’ 

‘Lor bless me! no, not one of them.’ 

She turned to the other end of the book, where there was a 
fine collection of envelopes with different directions : ‘ Miss Graves, 
The Grange, Land’s End ;’ ‘Mr, Winlass, shipmaster, Newcastle,’ 
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&e. &e. ‘These are the people—that is, their addresses—to 
whom they were written.’ 

‘But how on earth did you get possession of them ?’ 

‘Ha, ha! yes, yes!’ 

The cunning and exultation exhibited on Miss Julia’s ordi- 
narily stolid countenance were amazing to witness, and also a 
little alarming. It seemed just possible to poor Mary that her 
companion’s mania might not be only for autographs, but might 
have a wider range. 

‘How did I get em? That’s my secret, my dear Miss Marvon. 
If you'll show ine that funny desk of yours ’"—and she pointed to 
the type-writer—‘ then I'll tell you how I got these letters.’ 

The mixture of earnestness and simplicity in her manner was 
remarkable. Her desire for barter reminded one of that early 
example of trading in our nursery annals, ‘ If you will give me a 
bite of your apple I will show you my chilblain.’ 

‘It is not a desk, it is a printing machine,’ said Mary, smiling, 
‘and I will show it you (provided you promise not to speak of it 
to others), without fee, emolument, or reward.’ 

Then she unlocked it, and, sitting down at the keyboard, 
dashed off pretty rapidly this specimen of typography: ‘ How did 
you maneag ’ (meaning ‘ manage ’) ‘ to got those autographs?’ 

‘Why, it’s printed!’ exclaimed Miss Julia, in an ecstasy. 
‘Dear heart, if I could only get my poems done that way!’ 

The passionate sincerity of the aspiration was almost too much 
for Mary’s gravity. At first she imagined that Miss Julia wished 
that her poetical effusions could be turned out mechanically, and 
thereby save her spiritual nature from the wear and tear of con- 
ception—prevent the sword from wearing out the scabbard. The 
next words of her companion fortunately undeceived her, and pre- 
vented her from committing herself to what might have proved 
an unpardonable error. 

‘You see my great difficulty, dear Miss Marvon, has hitherto 
been the getting into print. Nobody does justice to their own 
productions when reading them aloud. “The chariot wheels,” as 
the poet tells us, “jar and grate when we attempt to drive them 
forth.”’ 

‘That is not quite the correct quotation,’ said Mary, gently ; 
‘the line I think runs thus: “The chariot wheels jar in the gate 
through which we drive them forth.”’ 

‘Just so. What a memory you have! I thought it was “ jar 
and grate”; the idea is much the same, but it is better to have 
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it quite correct. Well, I don’t like to spoil my poems by reading 
them aloud, while my handwriting—at least so say the few people 
to whom I have ever shown my MSS.—is very difficult to read. 
Now if it could be printed off like this there would be no excuse 
for them.’ 

There was a moment of hesitation with Mary. She was dis- 
inclined to increase the sum of human misery by making Miss 
Julia’s poems legible to her friends ; on the other hand, Miss Julia’s 
yearning look was almost irresistible. 

‘I have no objection to lend you my machine, and in time you 
will learn to print for yourself,’ said Mary. 

‘I learn? Never!’ exclaimed Miss Julia, confidently. ‘I have 
never learnt anything in my life. What I can do—such as poetry, 
and, indeed, that’s the only thing I can do—comes by nature. 
Oh, if I could but just see two or three lines of my very own in 
print!’ She clasped her hands ecstatically, and cast her eyes to 
the ceiling, as though she would have added had she dared, ‘I 
could then die happy.’ 

‘ Well, I have my own work to do, which takes up a great deal 
of time, but if it’s only two or three lines, said Mary, good- 
naturedly 

‘Only two lines, just two, a couplet,’ interrupted Miss Julia, 
eagerly. ‘I thought of them last night just after I got into bed, 
and kept repeating them to myself for fear I should forget them, 
till Sarah called out snappishly, “ Don’t mutter,” and drove them 
out of myhead. It wasjust like what happened to poor Coleridge 
when the tax-gatherer called, you know, and spoilt his dream of 
Kubbledy Khan.’ 

‘ Kubla Khan, was it not?’ suggested Mary. 

‘Very likely. What a memory you have! 





Could I revive within me 
That sympathetic song, etc. 


Thank goodness, I can revive it. It all came again to me this 
morning. I had a dream of the sea. A tremendous storm 
was lashing it, as I have seen it do at Margate, when it wetted 
Sarah and me quite through on the jetty. “The league- 
long boilers,” as Tennyson calls them, were breaking on the 
beach.” 

‘“ Rollers,” I think, is Tennyson’s word,’ smiled Mary. 

‘Perhaps—what a memory you have! But they do boil as well 
as roll, so that don’t matter. Then there came a calm, and the 
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contrast was most impressive. I wrote more than fifty lines about 
it.’ 

‘But the couplet,’ said Mary, with her fingers on the key- 
board. 

‘ Just so: I can’t expect more than that, else it seems a pity 
to mutilate the poem. Yes, I think these lines are as good as 
any. ‘The giant waves ”—have you got that ? 


And the giant waves, in their infant play ; 


—I think the anti-what-do-you-call-it, “giant and infant,” you 
know, rather striking.’ 

‘Ts all that in the couplet ?’ 

‘No, no, I merely wished to point out the anti—— 

‘The antithesis.’ 

‘Just so—what a memory! It’s the very last couplet of all, 
and gives a sort of dying farewell to the watery scene. 


b 


And the giant waves, in their infant play, 
Flashed like the flowerets of yesterday.’ 


Miss Julia was as obviously waiting for commendation as a dog 
sitting on his hind legs is begging fora bone. But Mary could 
not give it : the most she could hope to do in the way of favourable 
criticism was to restrain her mirth. 

‘It looks very well in print, does it not ?’ inquired the poetess. 
‘I had no idea it was so good when I wrote it out.’ 

‘I am so glad you like it,’ said Mary. 

‘Like it! I never was so delighted in my life. The “ giant 
waves ”—one seems to see them rolling in, or perhaps going out. 
Yes, they are going out. I really don’t see anything to laugh at, 
Miss Marvon,’ she added, with severity. ‘There is surely nothing 
ludicrous in a picture of nature in repose after a fit of stormful 
passion.’ 

‘It is not that, Miss Julia, murmured Mary, with the tears 
running down her cheeks. ‘ Pray forgive me—I was afraid I had 
spelt flowerets with two ts.’ 

She had really no apprehension of that nature; but if ever 
a tarradiddle was excusable, this slight departure from the main 
line of truth must surely be held to be so, since it avoided what 
must otherwise have been a most disastrous collision. 

‘T was also thinking,’ added Mary, ‘that you are very cleverly 
getting out of telling me how you got those autographs,’ 
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‘Oh no, I have not forgotten my promise,’ answered Miss 
Julia, at once forgetting her mortification in this evidence of her 
companion’s interest in her affairs, one thought expelling another 
in the narrow smoothbore of her mind, like pellets in a popgun. 

“Now here’s Miss Graves, Land’s End, for instance. Well, you 
wouldn’t think it, but that’s me.’ 

‘But how can you be Miss Graves?’ 

‘I assume the character : no one is hurt by it, because there is 
no such person: she is the offspring of my imagination. I select 
the Land’s End for her residence as being an out-of-the-way 
place, and the least likely for any one to visit, and I write in her 
name to some great philosopher or poet, thus :— 

‘“ Dear Sir,—I take up my pen at the instance of a grey-haired 
and widowed mother, who finds in your immortal works the best 
solace for the troubles of a lifetime ; she has heard that you are 
about to honour the neighbourhood by your presence at 

‘But, my dear Miss Julia.’ 

‘Just so, you are going to say that that was not true, but I 
am not sosure about that. Granting my premisses—starting, that 
is, upon the supposition that I have a widowed and grey-haired 
mother, how can you lay it down that she has not heard that the 
philosopher in question is not coming into her neighbourhood ? 
The whole affair is in the regions of the imagination. Well, she 
writes (that is, J write): “If you are coming, it is my dearest 
mother’s most earnest wish that you should make our little house 
your home during your visit.” I add something about fresh eggs 
and the mild air of the Atlantic, to give the thing a local colouring, 
and the trap is laid. In nine cases out of ten it catches them.’ 

‘ What! do you write to more than one?’ 

‘Certainly, I send the hospitable invitation to half a dozen, like 
a circular. Some of them are rude, or perhaps suspect something, 
and they don’t reply ; but others do. Here is one. “ Upon this 
earth-planet of ours, hospitality (dearest to those under another’s 
roof-tree) is perennial, an eternal verity,” &c. &e. You know who 
that was.’ , 

‘But how audacious!’ exclaimed Mary, aghast at the other’s 
complacent satisfaction at her success. ‘Suppose he had come?’ 

‘My dear Miss Marvon, he couldn’t. There was nowhere 
for him to come to except the post office. Replies were for- 
warded to my address at Bath. Perhaps my prettiest touch 
was the epistle from the shipmaster at Newcastle, Mr. Winlass. 
It was addressed to two great poets to whom I had written per- 
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haps fifty times before without obtaining a syllable of reply. One 
of them, whom I had likened in one of my previous communica- 
tions to a golden eagle, had written back to me through some 
secretary that if he was an eagle he was an old one, and not to 
be caught with chaff; he didn’t even sign the letter. But Mr. 
Winlass of Newcastle caught them both with this bait :— 

‘“ Dear Sir,—I know little of books in a general way ; I have 
had no time for studying them, my whole life having been 
passed upon the stormy deep, where for months I have had no 
volume in my hand save yours. My voyages were successful, and 
in time I became a shipmaster, with a certain share in each 
venture. Unhappily, in my old age misfortunes have crowded 
upon me. My last chance is settled in a vessel about to be 
launched upon the Clyde. If I could obtain permission from you 
to callit by your name it would give me heart and hope. May I?” 
Well, one wrote back a little curtly (but still he signed it), 
“Yes, you may.” The other—but you can read it for yourself.’ 

Mary turned to the page indicated by her companion. It 
was quite a long letter, a royal communication from the king 
of bards. F ; 

‘Dear Sir,—You are very welcome to what you ask of me. I 
hope that the good ship ’—here followed his own name—‘ may 
have a more prosperous voyage than its godfather can boast of 
having met with on the sea of life. What you say of my works 
is very gratifying. But you use the word volume: my poems are 
in forty volumes. The edition I always recommend is that with 
my portrait, edited by Cutter. Get it. If it is your intention 
to furnish the vessel with a figure-head, my statue by Carver, R. A., 
or the little bust by Chisella (of Florence) in this year’s exhibition, 
will supply all that can be supplied by marble. I shall look into 
the shipping intelligence for the next few days with interest.’ 

‘I think that very neat and characteristic,’ observed Miss 
Julia, complacently, as she restored her precious book to its casket, 
the flannel petticoat. They say he has not sent any one his 
autograph for twenty years.—That’s Sarah’s knock at the door, I 
know, so I must say good-bye.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ONE FROM THE SHOULDER. 


As time went on, Mary, whose fingers were as apt as her observa- 
tion was keen, became an adept at her new calling. She per- 
formed surprising feats with her type-writer. For one thing, she 
challenged Miss Julia to a trial of speed; the latter with pen and 
ink to copy a paragraph of a newspaper against her, wherein print 
beat writing as easily as paper beats papyrus. Miss Julia toiled after 
in vain, with this manifest disadvantage added, that, whereas what 
was printed at this high pressure was clear and without mistake, 
her manuscript was illegible. Mr. Rennie complimented Mary on 
her work the next day in a letter which enclosed the reward of her 
labours, and sent hera fresh batch of pleadings—grist for the mill. 
To Miss Julia, who had almost perforce been made her confi- 
dante, Mary Marvon’s contentment with these small mercies seemed 
marvellous enough; but the truth is, the discovery that we are 
able to support ourselves, no matter how humbly, independent 
of outside assistance, is to the independent spirit a most solid 
grain of satisfaction. If we cannot do that (supposing there is 
need for us to do it), we are at the mercy of fortune indeed, and 
all the philosophy in the world can no more comfort us under the 
deficiency than supply it. It was fortunate that Mary had this 
consolation, for she felt her isolated condition—to which she 
could scarcely make up her mind whether Miss Julia was a relief 
or not—more than ever. She never now beheld the face of a 
friend. Charley could not trust himself to come, or thought his 
visits might be misconstrued, or that Mary would resent his calling 
again so soon. Mr. Rennie confined himself to epistolary com- 
munication, and Mrs. Sotheran did not even write. There was 
good reason enough for this, but Mary did not know it: she had 
the uncharity (born of bitterness) to imagine that her last letter 
had angered her old friend, and produced a breach between them. 
Truly has it been written that the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty ; and when we feel forsaken and out of heart our behaviour 
unwittingly tends to estrange us from the hand of friendship. 
Still, in its pleasureless mechanical way, the wheel of life was 
turning smoothly enough for Mary when there suddenly came a 
‘kink’ in it. It was a small thing, but when we are in a small 
way, small things that go against us are catastrophes. In looking 
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through one of her pleadings, which she was wont to do before 
starting with her machine, it struck Mary that she had copied it 
before. The sense of the matter was of course too wrapped up in 
repetitions and technicalities to be intelligible to her, but the 
names of the parties to the suit were the same, and she felt 
convinced it was the same suit. Mr. Rennie had told her that 
only one copy of the pleadings would be required. It was natural 
therefore to conclude that there was some mistake. But was 
there a mistake ? was the question that disturbed poor Mary, and 
brought the hot blood into her cheeks. Her suspicions would not, 
perhaps, have been aroused but for Charley’s well-meant but 
transparent device for supplying her with bogus material; but it 
now struck her that Mr. Rennie might have no more work for her 
at present—she had done a great deal for him in a very short 
time—but was sending her these pleadings, or some of them, out of 
mere charity, to keep her employed. It is one of the many dis- 
advantages of a sensitive nature combined with a keen intelligence 
that it rarely experiences the bliss of ignorance; it cannot 
take good fortune for granted, but must needs be inquisitive and 
solicitous as to whence it comes. It has a tendency to jump 
at once to the most unpleasant conclusions. Yes; Mr. Rennie, 
out of a mistaken kindness, was treating her as a child—nay, 
worse, was offering her a dole under pretence of wages ! 

One feels how insignificant such a mere detail must appear to 
many who read it—fine ladies who loll in their arm-chairs and 
‘take up a book’ during some bad quarter of an hour, ere the 
carriage comes to take them to the Park, or the opera. How 
unreasonable, too, it must needs seem to others who receive 
Fortune’s favours without a scruple as to the deserving of them! 
But to poor Mary it brought the heartache. Her little dream of 
independence—no gorgeous vision at the best—vanished at once, 
and gave place to that terrible desire to know the worst which 
seizes on those who are but too often the least qualified to bear 
that knowledge. To write to Mr. Rennie on such a subject was, 
however, most, painful to her. She resolved to go out at once and 
make inquiries as to the supply of materials for her calling, where 
a true love of independence (as she bitterly reflected) should have 
led her at first, namely, to the open market. She would apply to 
some law stationer for the employment she required, and put 
herself, if possible, out of the reach of such unwelcome favours for 
the future. 


It was getting late, tea had already been served in the common 
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parlour ; but such shops she thought would still be open, and she 
felt that she could never sleep with such an uncertainty on her 
mind. Placing a specimen of her work in her pocket, she rapidly 
put on her bonnet and mantle and descended the stairs, and, 
meeting no one on her way, let herself out at the front door. In 
her haste she had forgotten her veil, but the omission did not 
trouble her: there are some girls in such sad positions that they 
even forget that they have pretty faces, and also so innocent that 
they are unaware of the peril to which they expose them. 

Since she had been at the boarding-house she had only been 
twice out of doors before, each time in company with Mrs. Tid- 
man and at her especial invitation. As a rule, it is only the light- 
hearted that seek thé sunshine and fresh air—those who are out 
of heart, unlike the warrior of old, prefer rather to ‘hear the 
mouse squeak than the lark sing.’ Not that there were larks of 
any kind to be found in the neighbourhood of Tidman’s, even had 
Mary had a fancy for them. The streets for miles round were of 
the same pattern—dull, decorous, depressing, with here and there 
a waste piece of ground which should have been garden. It was 
only suburban in its inconvenience—its distance from any genuine 
articles of food; for any hint of the country it might have been 
in Cheapside. The calm of the summer evening made itself 
felt, however, even there. Mary felt its refreshing influence 
as she walked on. Her goal was but a couple of streets away, 
a shop she had noticed with ‘Bernard, law stationer,’ over the 
door, and she soon reached it. The proprietor, after the toils of 
the day, was enjoying a short pipe in the doorway without his 
coat. He was a little man, with eyes and hair like a ferret, but 
without its keenness of expression ; he had a dazed and subjugated 
look, as of a ferret who had been kept in a bag much too long. 
The appearance and attire of his visitor, which in more civilised 
regions would have passed unobserved, or have been pronounced 
faultless, seemed to impress him very much. As he stepped round 
behind his counter to attend to her wants, he cast a wistful 
glance towards the back shop, as though he would have liked to 
call some one to come and have a look at her, but was at a loss 
for a pretext. 

‘I want some copying to do, if you please,’ said Mary, coming 
straight to the point. ‘This is a specimen of my work in that 
way.’ 

‘Dear me! Ahem!’ said the man, the cup of whose amaze- 
ment seemed to have run over at this request. ‘ Matilda!’ 
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The glass door at the back of the shop here opened, and a 
woman, tall for her sex, but, as compared to her husband, a giantess, 
came forward with a child in her arms. 

‘The young lady wants some copying to do,’ observed the little 
man deferentially. 

‘What sort of copying?’ inquired the tall woman, regarding 
the applicant with great severity and even suspicion. 

‘Pleadings,’ explained Mary ; ‘ that is what they are called, I 
believe,’ she added modestly. She addressed herself naturally to 
the male as the person likely to be best informed upon the 
matter, but it was the lady who replied to her. ‘ Pleadings? 
Certainly not. We have nothing of that kind here.’ 

The woman’s manner was so disagreeable that Mary shrank 
from her. She was not afraid of her in the least, but perceiving 
that her intention, however inexplicable, was to be offensive, she 
ignored her. 

‘ Perhaps,’ she continued, still addressing herself to the shop- 
keeper, ‘ you could recommend me , 

She ought to have said ‘ refer’ me, but to her annoyance and 
agitation she used the first word that occurred to her—‘*to some 
other stationer.’ 

‘No,’ said the tall woman, with greater severity than ever ; 
‘we never give recommendations to parties when parties are 
unknown to us.’ 

Mary turned on her heel and left the shop. It was her first 
experience of the relations between employers and employed 
from the latter’s standpoint, and it did not impress her with the 
dignity of labour. Why should this dreadful woman have 
spoken to her in that insolent manner, while her husband, on the 
other hand, would not speak to her at all? Was it possible that 
there was anything unusual or disgraceful in applying for work as 
she had done? Full of humiliating thoughts, she was walking 
rapidly home when she heard hurrying footsteps behind her. It 
was the little shopkeeper, still in his shirt-sleeves, but with a slip 
of paper in his hand instead of his pipe. 

‘The best establishment is that,’ he gasped, pressing the 
paper into her hand. ‘It will be open for the next two hours. 
Don’t you mind my Matilda: she’s an excellent creature, only she 
will believe that every young woman who enters the shop is 
coming after me.’ 

Before Mary could reply he had vanished, the thought that 
his Matilda might be on his track no doubt lending him wings. 
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His behaviour was ridiculous enough; but it was clear to Mary 
that he had exposed himself to no slight peril for her sake; for 
who, to such a man, is a more formidable source of fear than such 
a wife ? 

The paper in her hand bore the address of a stationer in the 
Strand. The distance was considerable, and it was nearly seven 
o’clock. Prudence would have advised her going home ; she had 
certainly had enough and to spare of adventure for that night. 
But poor Mary was not quite herself; her doubts about those plead- 
ings were importunate, and even her late rude experience tended 
to upset her usual sober judgment, and put her in an excited and 
abnormal state. She feared that a certain sinking of her heart, 
which had already begun to oppress her, would overwhelm her 
utterly if she went home and let it have way. As she hesitated, 
she was hailed by a passing omnibus bound for the Strand, and 
she got into it.. There were few passengers, but to her fancy 
they took more notice of her than was pleasant. She had not 
been accustomed to that mode of conveyance, or to the class who 
use it, and did not understand that folks can lean upon their 
sticks, or suck the handles of their umbrellas, and stare at you 
like mesmerists, without in reality being aware of your existence. 
The journey with its delays seemed interminable, and long 
before she reached its termination, Charing Cross, she regretted 
having undertaken it. Having got so far, however, it seemed 
folly to return without accomplishing her object. She walked 
hastily down the Strand, fuller at that hour, perhaps, than at any 
other, till she came to the street she was in search of. It was 
unknown to her, and she stopped for an instant to read its name, 
when a voice murmured close to her ear, ‘ Can I help you in any 
way ?’ 

A gentleman of middle age, wearing a light overcoat above his 
evening dress, had addressed her. There was nothing offensive in 
his looks or manner, yet the girl shrank from him involuntarily. 
There seemed to be something of mock civility in his tone. 

‘No, sir, I thank you,’ she answered curtly, and hurried up 
the street. To her great mortification, on reaching the shop 
which had been indicated to her, she found it closed. It was 
really no great matter, but to her mind’s eye at present, as happens 
to those new to trouble, each disappointment was magnified into 
a misfortune. With a sigh and a weary air she was about to 


retrace her steps when they were once more arrested by the same 
person, 
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‘I am sure you are in some difficulty,’ he said: ‘ pray let me 
help you.’ 

Her heart beat fast, and even on that crowded pavement she 
felt a sense of fear. Although she had no experience of such 
matters, nor had even read of them, she was conscious that she 
was being subjected to insult. Her cheeks burnt as with a living 
flame as she brushed by him (for he had placed himself in her 
way) and walked on as quickly as she could without reply. It is 
the fashion among the smugly prosperous to affirm that if young 
ladies meet with annoyance when they walk abroad they have in 
some degree, at all events, themselves to thank for it. In this 
matter, Smug Prosperity—always on wheels, and above the reach of 
such annoyance—may sometimes err through ignorance, but more 
often is a wilful liar. Not content with their own immunity from such 
perils, it is the habit with many of the class significantly described 
as * carriage people’ to deny its existence as regards their poorer 
sisters, or when they hear of its occurrence even to scornfully lift 
their eyebrows; but as a matter of fact poverty has no more cruel 
sting than the necessity it imposes upon youth and beauty to 
walk in London unprotected. 


The path of the poor is set with snares ; 
What are joys to the rich to them are cares ; 


and the very loveliness which fills the mother’s heart with pride 
in the one case, fills it with fear in the other. 

As Mary Marvon turned into the Strand again she had to 
cross the box entrance of a theatre, where for a moment or two she 
was delayed by the usual crowd : a gentleman on the pavement was 
offering his arm to a lady magnificently dressed who was getting 
out of her carriage. It was Mrs. Beckett escorted by Mr. Ralph 
Dornay. For an instant Mary was in doubt whether she should 
not address her and claim her protection. That such a thought 
should have entered into her mind showed how great was her alarm 
and perturbation ; something told her that hateful man was still 
pursuing her. 

Like one upon a lonely moor 
Who dares not turn his head 

Because he knows some loathsome thing 
Doth close behind him tread, 


she was somehow aware of his presence; her pride, however, 
sustained her; she suffered Mrs. Beckett and her companion to 
pass in without recognition, and hurried on. She was again 
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delayed, though for a shorter time, at the pit entrance, and as 
she stood there the same cold insolent voice whispered in her 
ear: ‘I am sure we are not stfangers ; I am certain I have seen 
that pretty face before.’ Her limbs trembled beneath her with in- 
dignation and fear, but she answered him nothing ; then suddenly 
with passionate eagerness she exclaimed, ‘ Charley ! Charley !’ 

Charles Sotheran was passing into the theatre within a yard of 
her. He turned round quickly, and she seized his arm: ‘ Some 
man is annoying me,’ she whispered. Charley’s eyes flashed 
round upon the crowd behind her. ‘Pray make no disturbance,’ 
she pleaded ; ‘ but see me into a cab.’ 

He led her without a word into the next street—a quiet one 
for that neighbourhood—where there was a cabstand. 

As he opened the door for her, she noticed in. spite of her 
agitation how deadly pale he was. In his heart he had already 
committed a murder upon ‘ some person unknown.’ He was about 
to give her address to the cabman when the man in the light over- 
coat lounged up. His object—as, unfortunately for him, Charley 
guessed—was to hear where Mary was going. It was an audacious 
thing to do, but it is a popular error which asserts that scoundrels 
are always cowards. This one, at all events, was not, though of 
course he did not know that Charley belonged to an athletic club, 
where he was champion of the light-weights. The latter had now 
no doubt about his enemy, for he read the recognition of him 
in Mary’s frightened face. He knew that for her sake there 
must be no disturbance, no explanation, no row of any kind; and 
he took his precautions accordingly. He gave an address about 
three miles from her real one, and close at hand. 

‘T will give you a sovereign,’ said Charley to the cabman with 
great distinctness, ‘if you will drive to Tottenham Court Road, 
and get us there within five minutes.’ 

Then he turned. It did not take more than a second—and in 
the next the cab was rattling them up the street at the rate of 
ten miles an hour—but in that second he did his work with great 
completeness. It was really a splendid combination of accuracy 
and despatch. 

A dissolving view of a light overcoat on the pavement with a 
man inside it without a hat was all that Mary saw of it. 

‘Oh, Charley, what have you done?’ she cried, not in any 
positive reprobation, it must be confessed, but with a certain alarm 
and horror at having been even the virtuous Helen of so dire a 
combat, ‘I really believe you knocked the man down,’ 
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‘[ have an impression to that effect myself,’ said Charley, 
without moving a muscle. 

‘But don’t you think you may have hurt him ?’ 

‘Certainly not. A man of that kind is used, I should imagine, 
to be knocked down.’ 

‘Oh, Charley ! how can I thank you enough ?’ said Mary, not in 
allusion of course to that particular service, of which she could 
hardly be supposed to approve, but to his having come to her 
assistance in so sharp a strait. 

‘There is nothing to thank me for,’ he answered simply. ‘The 
obligation is on the other side. I enjoyed the thing very much, 
but I should like to have had a quarter of an hour with that gen- 
tleman all alone. I am sincerely obliged to you, however, for 
the opportunity so far as it went. But how on earth came you 
in such company, Mary ?’ 

Then she told him, not without an involuntary tear or two, the 
adventures of the evening. He looked very grave and grim. 

‘You think I am a foolish girl, quite unfit to take care of _ 
myself, or to fight the battle of life,’ observed she, pitifully. 
‘But you see I am so new to it.’ 

Their positions had suddenly been reversed by this shock of 
experience: Telemachus had become Mentor. 

‘You must promise me,’ he said, ‘ that what has happened will 
be a lesson to you, and that you will never go out on any such 
expedition alone again.’ 

‘I will—I do,’ she replied, with a shudder of reminiscence. 

When they came to the Tottenham Court Road Charley 
stopped the vehicle. ‘We will get out here,’ he said, ‘and take 
another cab.’ 

He thought it prudent, in case the gentleman in the light coat 
had been dropped too heavily, that the cabman should not be 
able to trace them. That personage pocketed his sovereign with 
almost as much admiration as satisfaction. ‘I never saw a man 
hit out from the shoulder more neatly,’ he observed at parting ; 
a compliment which was accepted in the spirit in which it was 
given. 

As they neared their destination Charley again stopped .the 
cab. ‘I will leave you now, Mary, but you must let me come and 
look after you occasionally.’ 

Of course she could not refuse him—her heart was too full of 
gratitude to him for that ; not only for what he had done, but for 
what he had omitted to do, It had been very thoughtful of him 
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— it was no vanity on her part to add ‘and very unselfish ’—that 
he had declined to see her home where his companionship must 
needs have aroused curiosity, if not comment; and she felt too 
despondent, nay, too crushed and humiliated, to bear up in her old 
defiant manner against the shafts even of petty malice. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WAGES OF TOIL. 


Wuat Mary Marvon had undergone in her first ‘ struggle for exist- 
ence ’ was ‘a lesson’ to her in a far wider sense than that in which 
Charley had used the word. She had not been so simple as to 
imagine that skill and diligence are necessarily passports to suc- 
cess, even of the humblest, kind; but she now learnt, ‘by harsh 
evidence,’ that there are obstacles to a woman’s earning her own 
livelihood which may well dishearten the bravest. It is not 
good, we are told, for man to live alone ; but it is not only not 
good, but exceedingly difficult, for woman to do so. If Mary had 
had a sister, or even a friend of her own sex, matters would not 
have gone so hard with her. If her mind had not been so 
monopolised by her own troubles, and she could have given it, 
as of old, to abstract questions, she would have understood now 
why the young and friendless of her own sex so often make such 
sad mistakes (as she used charitably to call them) as to matri- 
mony,—it is necessity and not choice which compels them; 
they take the first hand that offers protection and support, be- 
cause they cannot procure them for themselves. 

Mary Marvon, however, was the last person to sit down with 
folded hands and bemoan her fate, while anything remained to 
be done in the way of remedy. After all, as she said to herself 
the next morning, when, if not joy, at least renewed hope comes 
to most of us, she was no worse off, as regarded the possibilities of 
maintenance, than she had been yesterday, though she had had 
some unpleasant experiences in her first effort to procure it. She 
resolved once more to call at the law stationer’s near the Strand ; 
only even in broad daylight—so seriously had her nerves been 
discomposed—she ‘felt unequal to do so alone. She was therefore 
compelled to seek the companionship of Miss Julia, and, so far 
as the object of her visit was concerned, to take that lady into her 
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confidence. She consented at once; nor did the confession of 
Mary’s necessities seem in the least degree to prejudice her against 
her new friend. On the contrary, she expressed a very lively 
sympathy and compassion ; misquoted with tears various couplets 
illustrative of her situation, and secretly made up her mind to 
compose a. poem on the subject herself (to be called ‘The Orphan 
Toiler ’) which should throw all her previous productions into the 
shade. The unwonted excitement of this affair indeed, and her 
temporary freedom from Sister Sarah, raised Miss Julia’s poetical 
feelings to a higher pitch than ever; she more than once broke 
out into quotations in the omnibus, which, being delivered as usual 
with appropriate tone and gesture, made a considerable sensation 
among the passengers, and even caused the conductor to make a 
communication through his hollowed hand to the driver over their 
heads, to the effect that there was ‘a party inside who knowed how 
to patter like Tommy Tompkins,—some rival improvisatore, as it 
would seem, in omnibus circles. Even when they got out at 
Charing Cross, Miss Julia was far from desisting from her cuckoo 
notes, and, the season being midsummer, was naturally reminded of 
Rogers’ description of spring in town. 

‘Ineed scarcely remind one endowed with your marvellous 
powers of memory, my dear Miss Marvon, of that exquisite line 
suggested to my recollection by this neighbourhood— 


When April verdure blooms in Golden Square.’ 


Under other circumstances the notion of Golden Square as a 
bower, and the ‘furred beauty’ coming to winter there, would have 
amused Mary very much, but what the present neighbourhood sug- 
gested to her recollection was of amuch more personal and painful 
kind. She almost expected to see blood on the pavement before 
the stationer’s door, and a knot of people earnestly discussing 
the details of the catastrophe of the previous evening. Nothing, 
however, could be more commonplace and everyday than the sur- 
roundings of the establishment: Mary walked in, and made her 
application to the shopkeeper, while Miss Julia, with a delicacy 
that did her honour, waited outside. 

‘You have a type-writing machine of your own, I suppose, 
miss?’ he replied, regarding a specimen of her handiwork through 
his spectacles with some curiosity. ‘ Well, that will take the bread 
out of the mouth of a good many people in time, no doubt ; but 
it’s a precious dear article, as I understand, and it must take a 
person a longish time to work at it before he sees his money back.’ 
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‘IT don’t mind work,’ said Mary, modestly, ‘and I find I can do 
more and more copy every day with less and less exertion.’ 

‘ Um—ah, yes, it’s fairly done enough, and beats our people’s 
handiwork out and out,’ confessed the shopkeeper. ‘ You shall 
have your share of the next batch of pleadings we have sent in. 
You have references, of course?’ 

Mary uttered a cheerful assent ; she felt so grateful to this man 
for doing what it was his interest to do. 

‘We can only pay you, of course, at the usual rate,’ he added, 
with a glance at her neat dress: ‘ ours is not a line that requires 
fancy work, or affords fancy prices. But ys are not a novice, and 
know what to expect, no doubt.’ 

‘I suppose it will be the same,’ said Me hesitatingly, ‘as 
Mr.—that is, as the lawyer who employs me, has hitherto paid 
me—sixpence a folio ?’ 

‘Sixpence—sixpence a folio!’ exclaimed the man in amazement. 
‘You must have chanced upon a very rich lawyer, and, what is 
almost as rare, a lawyer who does not mind spending his money. 
Why, that’s twopence a folio more than he gets from his own 
clients.’ 

‘Are you sure of that—quite sure?’ inquired Mary. ‘ It is very 
sad news to me.’ 

The old shopkeeper seemed touched by her dejected look and 
despondent tone. 

‘Well, of course I’m sure, young lady, since I’ve been in the 
trade this quarter of a century. What the lawyers pay us is but 
threepence ; and then he gets a penny profit. If we gave three- 
pence, therefore, what would there be for us to live upon? No, 
no, it is clear to me you’ve got a friend in court, and I recom- 
mend you to stick to him.’ 

‘But if what you say is true,’ sighed Mary from a heavy heart, 
‘one half of what I am paid is mere charity.’ 

‘ Tut—tut,’ returned the other good-naturedly, ‘let him pay 
it. It’s like enough you're an orphan. Just so; well, do you 
suppose he hasn’t had his whack out of orphans? If he has a 
freak to put down something in his ledger to their credit, don’t 
balk him. Avoid the open market where the stock is low, and 
stick to your preference share while it lasts. That’s my advice.’ 

The notion that Mr. Rennie had selected her as an exceptional 
orphan to be nourished (at 6d. the folio) instead of being ruined in 
the usual way by law expenses, though to a certain degree gratifying 
to her amour propre, was by no means satisfactory to poor Mary. 
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At the most, if the old stationer was to be believed, she could 
hope to go only a very little way towards restoring the average ; 
but, truth to say, the idea of putting her employer at ease with 
his conscience was very little consolation to her. Upon the whole, 
though she gave him credit for good intentions, she was very 
far from pleased with Mr. Rennie’s conduct, the reason of which 
was only too plain to her. He had evidently treated her from the 
very first as a mere child, to be humoured and not thwarted ; and, 
feeling sure that she would soon come to her senses and apply to 
her friends for the assistance which pique or temper disinclined her 
to ask for, he had for the present, under the pretence of helping 
her to help herself, paid her a fancy price for her services. She 
no longer doubted that he had even given her work to do twice 
over merely to keep her employed—a cruel kindness indeed. Yet 
was the operation of having her eyes opened less cruel? It was 
now certain that threepence a folio was as much as she could 
expect for her work even if she got it at first-hand (and how, except 
in Mr. Rennie’s case, could she get it at first-hand? ), a very scanty 
wage indeed, which brought down her expectations for the future 
fifty per cent. Nor was it to be hoped for that increased skil- 
fulness, or diligence, could much improve her prospects. The 
possession of the type-writer, as the stationer had informed her, 
placed her in the front rank of her humble calling; and it was 
anything but a consolation to her to learn, that poorly as she might 
be remunerated, the bread she did get would be ‘ taken out of the 
mouths’ of others. 

Mary left her name and address with the shopkeeper, for, how- 
ever low the wages of toil might be, they were preferable to those 
of charity, and he willingly enough undertook to send her work. 
She was still resolutely, almost doggedly, resolved to gain her own 
living, but the elasticity of mind with which she had commenced 
the attempt was gone. Thereis no doubt a very genuine nobility 
about independence ; but it is Nature’s nobility, not Debrett’s, and 
the process of gaining it is often not only rough and difficult but 
humiliating ; in the more humble walks of life it is no more to 
be attained without this drawback than the glorious arts of Heal- 
ing, or of Tendance, are to be practised without the terrors of 
the dissecting room or the horrors of the hospital ward. 

The one item of congratulation for poor Mary in the whole 
affair was that Miss Julia was not a witness to her disappointment. 
He must be a friend indeed in whose presence we can endure 
mortification without feeling it an aggravation of our woes. 
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Nor, when Mary rejoined her, did her companion, though she 
noticed her depression, importune her with questions. Garrulous 
by nature, Miss Julia was accustomed to put a bridle on her 
tongue in the awful presence of Sister Sarah; and she had sense 
enough to perceive that Mary was in no mood for talk, and 
respectfully abstained from it. She was careful to run no risk of 
offending the only friend she had ever made, and for whom she 
entertained an attachment as sincere and subservient as that of a 
dog for its master. 

With the exception of a verse or two culled from the poets, 
and cast upon some inappropriate topic, like a garland on a hat- 
peg, Miss Julia indeed maintained an almost unbroken silence until 
they reached home, when something at Mr. Tidman’s door com- 
pelled from her an ejaculation of admiration. 

‘Oh, Miss Marvon, did you ever ?—a carriage and pair with a 
coachman in a white wig. It must be Mrs. Tidman’s uncle’s 
equipage come to take her for a drive in the park.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Mary, with indifference. Until lately such 
spectacles had not been portents to her, and as to Mrs. Tidman, 
it was only too probable, under the changed conditions of the 
‘copy’ market, that she would now have to seek a home with 
some less aristocratic landlady. 

‘Lor, Jane, who is it?’ inquired Miss Julia, eagerly, of the 
maid who admitted them. 

‘It’s a lady to see you, miss,’ returned the girl, addressing 
herself with respectful awe to Mary: ‘the name I can’t remember 
if it was ever so, but she’s been here an hour or more.’ 

‘They’ve found you at last, Miss Marvon,’ exclaimed Miss 
Julia, dramatically. ‘Something always told me that you were 
not what you seemed. You are the long-lost child of somebody or 
another, you may depend upon it.’ 

Ridiculous as it was, poor Mary felt her colour rise at this 
malapropos observation. 

‘There must certainly be some mistake,’ she murmured. 

‘No, miss, I heard the lady ask for you with my own ears,’ 
gasped the impressionable Jane. ‘The footman asked me first, 
but I felt all of a muddle like; the horses were going “champ, 
champ,” as though they were eating through their bits, and 
throwing the foam about like milk out of a churn, and I do believe 
as I answered “butter” or something, when the lady beckoned me to 
the carriage window and spoke to me with her own lips. I don’t 
know what she was like except that she was grey and upright, but 
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I am sure she was a real lady, because she was covered with lace 
and spoke so gentle. ‘Does Miss Marvon live here ?” she says. 
“Yes, my lady,” says I, “leastways, she’s gone into the town with 
Miss Julia Blithers this morning.”’ 

‘There was no need to mention me, Jane,’ interpolated Miss 
Julia, modestly. ‘ People of quality like to be answered “ yes” or 
“ no.” > 

‘Well, I think this lady was different, for she asked whether 
you were a friend of Miss Marvon, and when I said “ yes ” she looked 
pleased. Then when I said I didn’t know when you might be 
back, she said that was no matter, for she would come in and 
wait. And there she has been in the drawing-room ever since, all 
alone, except that everybody in the house, I do believe, has had a 
look at her through the keyhole.’ 

Of all this Mary caught only the general sense, that some 
strange lady whose business was urgent had called upon her. Her 
face was very pale and set. The conviction had flashed upon her 
that this was one of her father’s relations—the very one, perhaps, 
that had hitherto supplied the funds for her maintenance, and who, 
having been informed of her position by Mrs. Sotheran, had now 
visited her for the first time to propose some arrangement for her 
future. For such an offer, it might well be thought, no hour could 
be more propitious than the present, in which Mary had just 
discovered for herself how rough is the road of life to those whe 
have to travel by it without journey money, or friends to cheer 
their way; but though she had discovered this, she had not ex- 
perienced it. There is an immense difference between expediency 
and necessity ; and though the former affects common natures, it 
is only under the stern compulsion of the latter—if at all—that 
the finer sort can be induced to swallow their pride, which to 
their eyes wears only the modest hues of self-respect. Never did 
Mary feel less disposed for conciliation and submission than when 
she entered the presence of this unknown visitor, the knowledge 
of whose wealth and station filled her with a sort of antagonism, 
if not resentment, which to any other creature beneath that roof 
would have not only been unintelligible but seemed sheer mid- 
summer madness. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


A NEW POSITION 


A TALL, venerable-looking woman, with a grave and noble air, but 
with a certain trembling in her limbs that betokened either weak- 
ness or emotion, rose as Mary entered, and came forward with 
outstretched hands to greet her. The gentleness in her face, 
heightened rather than detracted from by the dignity of her mien, 
was indescribable. 

‘You know who I am, I suppose, my dear?’ she said kindly. 

‘No, madam, I do not.’ 

It was a brusque reply, but it was not brusquely uttered. 
While feeling indignant that it should be taken for granted that 
she was aware of the identity of her unwelcome patroness, the 
sweetness of the other’s manner, her age, her gentle looks, forbade 
any show of resentment. 

Her visitor answered nothing, but produced her eard-case, and 
perhaps from failing sight turned from Mary to the bow window, 
where with the slowness of old age she proceeded to select a card. 
Then Mary noticed how in that delicate face were written the 
autographs of care or sorrow, and how time had dealt lightly with 
her and fortune showered her gifts on her in vain because of them. 

The very cause of this, as she well understood, might be a 
reason for her holding herself aloof from her visitor: the woe 
that this woman had suffered might be the loss of the very son 
who had ruined Mary’s mother in name and fame, but she could 
not refuse her a woman’s pity. 

‘That is my name,’ said the old lady after a long pause, and 
she put the card in Mary’s hand. ‘ Mrs. Beryl Peyton.’ 

‘ Mrs. Peyton!’ cried Mary, with an ejaculation partly of relief 
at finding all her suspicions groundless, and partly of genuine 
pleasure. ‘I have often heard of you from Mrs. Sotheran.’ 

‘And that is how I heard of you, my dear,’ was the quiet 
reply. 

‘Oh yes,I recollect now,’ said Mary, with a faint flush. ‘You 
are acquainted with Mrs. Beckett, and she spoke of me to you—at 
least, so Charley said.’ 

‘ Yes, she spoke of you to me,’ said the old lady, in an indifferent 
tone, that contrasted strangely with a certain intent and lingering 
look with which it was accompanied, ‘and did so in the highest 
terms,’ 
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‘I ought to say, I suppose, that I am obliged to her,’ said 
Mary, coldly: ‘ at all events it was generous of her, as we did not 
part very good friends.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, she did not gointo that, but I gathered from 
her that you had left her a little unexpectedly—and it has struck 
me that you might not have since succeeded in obtaining a situa- 
tion quite to your mind, but be still in search of one.’ 

Mary bowed assent. It was impossible for her to anticipate 
in speech any offer from her companion, who on her part showed 
no sign of relieving her from her embarrassment ; indeed, she 
looked not only at a loss for words, but even for breath; her 
expression was earnest but perplexed, and though her lips moved 
it was some moments before any sound broke from them. Even 
then her voice was very faint and low, and came in snatches, while 
from time to time she pressed her hand against her side with a 
distressful motion which reminded Mary of some picture she had 
seen wherein a woman was staunching with a handkerchief her 
own heart’s blood. 

‘If that is so,’ she went on, ‘and you think you could put up 
with the caprices of an old woman, Miss Marvon, it has occurred 
to me that you might come to me at Letcombe Dottrell. You 
will be near your old friend, Mrs. Sotheran, you know,’ she added 
hastily, almost eagerly, ‘and we should do our best to make you 
happy.’ 

‘But really, Mrs. Peyton, I scarcely understand,’ stammered 
Mary. ‘Do you wish me to occupy the same position as I did 
with Mrs. Beckett ?’ 

‘Just so; something of that kind. Only, if there was any- 
thing distasteful, it can be remedied. There is not much going 
on at Letcombe Dottrell outside the Hall, but we have our own 
society. I think I can honestly promise you a comfortable 
home.’ 

The last two words appeared in Mr. Tidman’s prospectus, and 
were used to attract those persons to whom the size and splendour 
of the establishment (which were dwelt upon in another place) 
might fail to allure to it; but common as was the phrase, it lost its 
conventional sense as spoken by Mrs. Peyton; her voice was so 
gentle, her manner so earnest, that it was clear when she said 
‘home’ she meant it. 

Mary’s heart was almost too full for speech. The misery of 
her present position, which would have caused her to spurn with a 
sort of fierce despair any overtures of assistance from the quarter 
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from which she had apprehended it, made this proposal seem like a 
helping hand reached down from heaven. The harsh experience 
and disappointments of the last few days had put her more out of 
heart and hope, as respected her future, than she had acknowledged 
to herself ; and the eagerness, with which she had snatched at this 
prospect of emancipation from her troubles, brought home to her 
for the first time how deeply she had sunk in the slough of de- 
spondency, and how hopeless she had been of extrication. She 
would have welcomed gladly almost any method of gaining her 
own livelihood that promised peace and security; but what had 
been offered her was better than the best she could have hoped 
for. At Letcombe Dottrell she would be neighbour to one, who, 
however she might have erred in judgment, had ever proved her- 
self to be a loyal and loving friend ; and just now any one who had 
showed her kindness in old times, and was unassociated with her 
late bitter experience, was doubly dear to her. Of Mr. Beryl 
Peyton she had heard much, and upon the whole what she had 
heard was greatly to his advantage: his very eccentricities seemed 
always ‘to lean to virtue’s side,’ and become exaggerated types of 
benevolence. While, what was of much more importance to her, 
his wife, her future employer, appeared to be the very quintes- 
sence of gentleness and refinement. 

If Mary had had any ‘knowledge of the world ’—a phrase 
which usually not only implies an acquaintance with natures of the 
baser sort, but a familiarity with them that fails to breed con- 
tempt—she would have concealed her joy, and affected to weigh 
her visitor’s proposal in the scales of advantage. If even she had 
been of a reasonably practical turn of mind, she would have made 
inquiry as to conditions, prospects, salary. But being, for all her 
cleverness and good sense, very simple, and unaccustomed to 
express herself otherwise than naturally, and being very thankful 
for what had happened, when Mrs. Peyton mentioned that word 
‘home’ so earnestly, poor Mary fairly burst into tears. 

This was foolish of her, and as it would seem unfortunate, for 
it affected her visitor in the most distressing way. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear,’ she cried, in a strange frightened tone, 
‘ this will never do ;’ then rose and fled, as if to a sanctuary, to the 
bow window, from which, with her back to Mary, she held forth 
upon the necessity of the control of the feelings. The advice was 
excellent, but what slightly detracted from it was the occasional 
breakdowns, uncalled-for pauses, on the speaker’s own part, during 
which it was evident that she was ‘ giving way’ herself. 
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‘I am quite surprised at this conduct, my dear—you can’t help 
it, of course, but you should try to help it; because it’s a foolish 
weakness, quite unworthy of you, or of any person of sense’ (pause 
and sob). ‘* You must have had a very bad time of it here, I fear, 
to be so moved by such a commonplace offer; a hard and lonely 
lot "—(pause, and prolonged weeping). ‘ Pray understand that I 
only came here to make you a business proposal. It gives me great 
pleasure to find that it meets your views, my dear, but there’s 
nothing, nothing ’ (sob) *‘ to cry about on either side—it’s merely a 
matter of mutual convenience.’ 

‘I see that, I know that, at least so far as you are concerned, 
Mrs, Peyton,’ said Mary, recovering herself. ‘ I have no right what- 
ever, and it is, I feel, not only weak, but very impertinent of me 
to—to F 

‘ Not impertinent—oh no, very natural, my dear,’ put in the 
old lady. 

‘Yes, that must be my excuse,’ said Mary eagerly, and brush- 
ing away the last tear: ‘it was only natural that such unlooked- 
for kindness in a stranger , 

Mrs. Peyton, still standing with her back to her, shook her head. 

‘Perhaps I should have said “such kindness in one who is 
personally a stranger ”—yes, it moved me, madam, more than was 
meet, I know, but of late I have not been accustomed to 
kindness.’ 

‘Poor child, poor child! Pray don’t’—here she held up her 
gloved hand for silence—‘ don’t say another word. You must 
promise me never to give way again—never, never—at Letcombe 
Dottrell. Do you quite understand that ? We must be cheerful, 
and quiet, and happy. You very much distress me (without your 
meaning it at all, I’m sure) when you shed tears.’ 

‘I am quite right now, Mrs. Peyton,’ said Mary, smiling. ‘ You 
needn’t be afraid to look at me.’ 

‘ Afraid! Why should I be afraid ?—And now, when can you 
come ?’ 

She was once more standing face to face with Mary; her 
features pale as ashes, but not more pale than usual, and all trace 
of emotion swept away. 

‘Whenever you please,’ answered Mary. 

‘Very good, Mr. Rennie will arrange about that. I forgot to 
say that he is a friend of mine, or rather of my husband’s, as well 
as of yours. It was he who first mentioned you to Mr. Peyton. 
You will clearly understand that, if you please.’ 
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Mary had not understood this, nor did she see the necessity 
of so unimportant a point being insisted on, but of course she 
nodded adhesion. 

‘As to terms and duties,’ continued Mrs. Peyton, ‘ perhaps we 
had also better leave that to Mr. Rennie; that will make him 
responsible for the whole affair,as it were. Mr. Peyton prefers 
everything of a domestic kind to be managed through his lawyer ; 
it will therefore be more advisable, perhaps, not to speak to him of 
my present visit. Not, of course that we have anything to conceal 
from my husband, but he is very peculiar.’ 

Mary once more bowed her head; nothing that her visitor 
could have told her of Mr. Beryl Peyton would have impressed 
her more than what she had already heard from others. ‘ Pecu- 
liarity’ was, she knew, a very faint term indeed by which to 
express his eccentricities. 

Still she hardly liked the notion of keeping Mrs. Beryl Peyton’s 
visit a secret from her husband and her own future employer. 

‘Mr. Rennie will arrange everything,’ continued her visitor, 
perceiving perhaps a trace of discomfort in the young girl’s face. 
‘You may dismiss all doubt and trouble about this matter from 
your mind, You will hear from me—no, not from me,’ she added, 
correcting herself with a certain anxious earnestness—‘ from him, 
to-morrow or next day. Until then, or rather till I see you, 
good-bye, my dear, good-bye.’ 

As she spoke she drew towards Mary with a quickness of 
movement which could hardly have been expected in one of her 
advanced age, and, what was much more surprising still, stooped 
down and kissed her. The next moment she had left the room 
(scattering a little crowd of curious watchers and waiters in 
the little hall, who scuttled away at the noise of her approach like 
rabbits into their burrows), and opening the front door with her 
own hands marched to her carriage, at which the footman with a 
nut in his mouth (for he had been whiling away the hours with 
cracking and eating those unkindly fruits of the earth) had drawn 
himself up only just in time into that attitude of senseless stiff- 
ness miscalled ‘ attention.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Wind-Force, and How it is Measured. 


FTER the lapse of a great many years, I have still a vivid 
recollection of being wakened one Sunday night by a tre 
mendous crash, which, to my infantile mind, seemed the begin- 
ning of the end. A pane of glass had been blown in, and the 
wind had made a clean sweep of the dressing-table which stood 
before the window, the particular crash being, I believe, occasioned 
by the fall of the looking-glass. A storm of unexampled fury was 
raging, and continued through the next forenoon; slates and 
chimney-pots were flying about freely, though perhaps dangerously ; 
and I can remember one large piece of wood, which my memory 
records as a scaffolding-plank, going up the street as if it had been 
a feather—all which I saw more clearly, because our tutor, having 
a proper regard for his personal safety, did not pay us his appointed 
visit, and I had unlimited leave to watch at the window. It was 
a great day for the glaziers: almost all our neighbours had one 
or more window panes broken ; to get new ones put in at once was 
out of the question, and wooden panels were everywhere fitted as 
temporary but immediate substitutes. 

This childish reminiscence belongs to the great storm which 
passed over Liverpool January 6-7, 1839. I had before then 
read stories of shipwreck, and I have since had many experiences 
of storms in different parts of the world, by sea and by land; but I 
can still refer to that Sunday night and Monday forenoon as 
having given me the first real and practical idea of what wind is 
capable of doing, Most of my readers can probably recall some 
similar occasion when their attention was-first arrested by the 
extreme violence which wind can manifest, when, like a mountain 
stream, it rushes furiously onwards, or, swaying and whirling as 
it goes, seems to blow from every point of the compass. So Virgil 
has described it, and, after him, Dryden in more familiar lan- 
guage :— 

The raging winds rush through the hollow wound, 
And dance aloft in air, and skim along the ground ; 
Then, settling on the sea, the surges sweep, 

Raise liquid mountains and disclose the deep, 
South, East, and West, with mixed confusion roar, 
And roll the foaming billows to the shore. 
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This is no poetic exaggeration. It is, indeed, almost beyond 
the power of poetry or language to exaggerate the force of wind 
in a storm; and anything that has been written in verse is tame 
compared with the exact details given by the most matter-of-fact 
writers of prose. Even John Evelyn, who, throughout his long 
life, showed himself the possessor of a most calm and philosophic 
temper, was, in his eighty-fourth year, kindled to enthusiasm 
when describing the losses caused by the great .storm—November 
26, 1703. ‘Methinks,’ he wrote, ‘I still hear—sure I am that I 
still feel the dismal groans of our forests when that dreadful hurri- 
cane subverted so many thousands of goodly oaks, prostrating the 
trees, laying them in ghastly postures, like whole regiments fallen in 
battle by the sword of the conqueror, and crushing all that grew 
beneath them.’ His detailed statement of damage is still more 
interesting : ‘The public accounts reckon no less than 3,000 brave 
oaks in one part only of the Forest of Dean blown down; in New 
Forest, in Hampshire, about 4,000; and in about 450 parks and 
groves, from 200 large trees to 1,000 of excellent timber, without 
counting fruit and orchard trees sans number ; and proportionally 
the same through all the considerable woods of the nation. Sir 
Edward Harley had 1,300 blown down; myself about 2,000, 
several of which, torn up by their fall, raised mounds of earth near 
twenty feet high, with great stones entangled among the roots and 
rubbish.’ 

This, it must be remembered, is what is historically known as 
the Great Storm. Sensational accounts of it are everywhere ready 
to hand ; but there are no measurements which enable us to com- 
pare it exactly with any storm of which we have had experience. 
It would be easy to note the losses of our navy in the Downs and 
in the North Sea; but it is impossible to say that these do not 
tell as much of want of vigilance and precaution, of rotten cables 
or of dishonest officials, as of the violence of the wind. Buildings, 
chimney-stacks, and so forth, have been often mentioned, but 
they may have been already crumbling to decay; and where 
there is no note of their condition, their downfall is no measure 
of the force which has upset them. The trees, as enumerated by 
Evelyn, give, perhaps, the best scale that we have; but even that 
is by no means satisfactory, for there are many causes other than 
the strength of the wind which increase or decrease this effect : 
drought, for instance, on the one hand, or soaking rain on the 
other; the absence of foliage, or its presence; and it happens, 
unfortunately for purposes of comparison—still more unfortunately 
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for the beauty of our woodlands—that the only storm of recent 
times which may be supposed to have equalled in intensity the 
storm of 1703, occurred nearly two months earlier in point of 
season, on October 14 instead of December 7—the equivalent, 
according to the New Style, of November 26. 

On October 14, 1881, a storm passed over this country, doing, 
in many respects, more damage than any on record. The ships 
of our navy were not, indeed, strewed broadcast on the shore, as 
happened in 1703, partly because they were less exposed to the 
storm, partly because the anchors and cables of to-day are enor- 
mously stronger than those of 180 years ago; but of merchant ships, 
146, and possibly more, were lost on different parts of the coast. 
All over the country the damage to buildings was very great; and 
the number of forest trees thrown down was altogether unprece< 
dented. That spoken of by Evelyn seems slight in comparison. 
Round and in the neighbourhood of London the destruction was 
sad enough. In Windsor Park 961 trees were blown down, and 
upwards of 1,000 more were seriously damaged; in Greenwich 
Park, small in comparison, 35 trees went down; at Kingston 15 
large elms, in a row, were torn up bodily, displacing an enormous 
quantity of earth; and similarly all over the home counties, At 
Coventry 500 full-grown trees were down within three miles 
of the town ; at Tamworth thousands uprooted or broken within 
a radius of a few miles ; about 2,000 in the district round Bridge- 
north. But it was more distinctly in the north-east of the country 
that the figures attained their maximum. At Loftus, Cleve- 
land, 1,030 trees were uprooted, and many more damaged ; at 
Upleatham, Redcar, 1,390 trees uprooted; at Morpeth trees by 
the hundred uprooted or snapped ; at Alnwick Castle about 4,200, 
mostly large ones ; lanes were ploughed through the plantations 
in straight lines ; within four miles of Kelso at least 3,000 large 
trees were reported down; at Langton, Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
at least 5,000 trees down, including one clump of 60 magnificent 
beeches ; and some of the adjacent estates suffered still more 
terribly. But at Tynninghame, Whitekirk, in Haddingtonshire, 
the figures seem to run almost wild; some weeks after the gale 
the number of trees blown down had not been exactly ascertained, 
but was estimated as not less than from 30,000 to 40,000. 

Commenting on all which, the ‘Journal of Forestry’! said: 
‘Such general and widespread destruction to trees and plantations 


1 November 1881. See also Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Society, 
January 1882, vol. viii. p. 9. 
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in this country as occurred on the 14th of October, is not on 
record; at least we have failed to find any account of a former 
storm so terribly disastrous to trees in every part of the country. 
It is difficult to point to any district where the trees have not 
suffered severely from the gale ; but its greatest strength appears 
to have been felt along the eastern coasts, and inland to the back- 
bone of the country. In all districts with an eastern exposure 
the work of destruction is indeed lamentable. Hundreds or 
thousands of splendid trees, some historical, many ancestral, and 
all worthy of passing remark, have been overwhelmed in the 
general ruin, and centuries must elapse before the spots on which 
they stood can again be clothed and adorned with such grand 
monarchs of the forest.’ 

Clearly, then, if we could judge by trees alone, this recent 
gale of October 14, 1881, exceeded in violence the Great Storm 
of 1703. But, as-I have already said, the comparison is not 
accurate ; for on October 14 the trees still had most of their 
leaves, and must necessarily have suffered the more on that 
account. In addition to which, other conditions have to be con- 
sidered; and the observer at Kelso, whilst recording the loss of 
3,000 trees, says, ‘ we have had more damage done to buildings by 
previous storms, though never so much to trees; but the trees 
were in leaf, the ground was very wet, and the gale came from an 
unusual direction, NNE.’ 

I have attempted this vague comparison between these two 
great storms, occurring at the distance of 178 years, mainly to 
illustrate the difficulties which lie in the way of any estimate of 
the force of wind from mere accounts of destruction. Trees and 
their surrounding conditions vary enormously with the season ; 
buildings may be anything a builder likes, from an Egyptian 
pyramid to a suburban villa; and mortar may be mostly lime or 
mostly mud. It is thus that no satisfactory conclusion can be 
drawn from records of ruin and desolation ; and where anything 
like a true appreciation of the power of wind is wanted, recourse 
must be had to some exact and well-defined system of measure- 
ment. To arrive at this, a great many very different attempts 
have been made, with results which differ extremely among them- 
selves; every different attempt has its own peculiar difficulties, 
and we are not yet able to say that in any one direction have the 
difficulties been fully overcome. 

The first ideas on the subject were, however, that the thing 
was extremely simple ; a piece of stout cardboard six inches square 
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was stuck at its middle point on to the end of a light wooden 
rod, such as a lead pencil; this rod fitted into a case, and at the 
farther end of it, or by means of a collar, pressed against a spiral 
spring, thus forming an arrangement roughly like a spring letter- 
balance or an Eagle automatic pencil. Such an instrument was 
to be held with the face of the cardboard to the wind; the 
distance it was pressed back gave the measure of the wind force, 
just as in the letter-balance the distance through which the 
plate is pressed down gives the measure of the letter’s weight. 
Nothing could be simpler or more natural ; and with many modi- 
fications of detail, some such instrument is even now accepted as 
a means of measuring the pressure of wind. 

And yet its indications are, and must be, extremely vague. 
For, in the first place, how or where is it to be fixed? As 
originally proposed it was held in the hand of the observer, who 
pointed it to the wind; but, very clearly, the wind blowing 
against the observer’s body might bound back and strike the 
plate on the wrong side; so that the indication of the rod would 
be, not the pressure on the face of the plate, but the excess of 
that pressure above that of the ‘ back-slaps’ on the back ; and 
of course the value of this reflex pressure was quite uncertain and 
very variable. In a strong wind it would be relatively more than 
in a light wind; with a fat man or one with short arms for an 
observer, it. would be greater than with a thin or a long-armed 
man; and many other differences, which were not thought of, 
rendered the indications almost meaningless. 

It was, however, very soon determined that the instrument 
must be independent. It was accordingly pivoted on a spindle, and, 
by means of a vane or weathercock, was made to turn of itself, so 
as always to face the wind. At the same time, the plate was made 
of some substance more durable than cardboard—as, for instance, 
of sheet copper; and since, at a little distance, it might be diffi- 
cult to see how far the plate was driven back, it was easily made 
to register itself by pulling on a wire which could be led, in the 
same way as a bell-wire, so as to act at any convenient place. The 
different methods of registering are very numerous, but the best 
may be described, in one class, as dragging a pencil up or down, 
backwards or forwards, on a sheet of paper which is itself made to 
move regularly onwards by means of clockwork. Such an instru- 
ment, with its springs or weights giving the resistance, and with 
its delicate registering gear, is evidently a very different thing 
from the square cardboard stuck—perhaps by a bit of cobbler’s 
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wax—on to the end of a stick. But as far as the wind is con- 
cerned the principle is exactly the same; and the question is, 
Does the instrument, whether in its primitive or more refined form, 
really measure the force of the wind ? 

It is now most commonly fixed on top of a house or obser- 
vatory, where it is subject, not indeed to ‘ back-slaps’ from some- 
thing behind it, but to the peculiar deflections of air currents, 
which are formed by the wind blowing against the side of the 
house on which it stands. When wind blows against a wall, it 
is broken up and deflected in all directions, backwards, upwards, 
and sideways, and rushes round the ends or the top of the wall 
with concentrated force, as any one may find at the corner of a 
street or block of buildings on a windy day. It is the same at 
the top; and if the plate by which the wind-force is measured is 
near the edge of the roof, so as to come within this concentrated 
current, it is very evidently acted on by a force considerably 
greater than that which the wind, by its own special motion, is 
capable of exercising. Nor is the error necessarily remedied by 
moving the instrument back, so as to be out of this intensified 
gust ; for just behind it there is a space where there is little or no 
wind at all; a space under the lee of the edge, over which the 
concentrated stream bounds and passes away. 

Nor is an anemometer, or wind-gauge, at all necessary to show 
these peculiar effects. Some few years ago, I found myself, one 
very windy day, on the top of Grassmoor in Cumberland. For 
those who do not know that magnificent hill, I may describe its 
summit as a broad grassy level, and its south-western side as 
exceedingly steep and almost precipitous, frowning, naked and 
red, over Crummock Water. Now, walking that day on this 
grassy plateau, I was quite well aware that it was blowing a fresh 
gale ; but strolling in the direction of Crummock, I found the 
wind die away to the gentlest of fitful breezes, till suddenly a 
gust of extreme violence, blowing upwards, inflated my monkey- 
jacket, which I wore buttoned, lifted me off my legs, and hurled 
me backwards; whilst a little fox-terrier that I had with me was 
rolled over and over in the most helpless and grotesque manner. 

Effects similar to these, whether greater or less in degree, are 
felt by every anemometer on top of a house: it is impossible to say 
to what extent ; or that the wind thus registered has any uniform 
relation to the wind actually blowing; and all that can be said 
decidedly and positively is that the records of an anemometer on 
the top of a house are, from their very nature, inexact ; and that 
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the great care which is frequently expended in constructing the 
instrument and in taking the observations is, to a very great 
extent, labour in vain. 

This applies to every attempt to measure the force of wind. 
The top of a house is not a suitable place ; but quite apart from 
this, the plate to indicate the pressure is subject to errors and 
difficulties peculiarly its own. Just as against a wall, so against 
the plate, the wind, as it impinges, is broken and deflected in 
every different direction; it is dammed up and compressed in the 
centre ; but all around it the currents are streaming outwards, 
more or less parallel to the face, and clearly not exerting a full 
pressure on it. From this cause, the pressure on the front of the 
plate, near the edge, is less than it ought to be. But, on the 
other hand, the wind, with concentrated strength, rushes past 
the edge of the plate, tears away the air which lies behind it, and 
causes a comparative vacuum, which, as it were, sucks, or tends to 
suck, the plate away; or, at any rate, permits it to yield more 
easily to the blast on its face. And the degree of this vacuum is 
quite uncertain. It appears to change with changes in the force 
of the wind, and to depend also on the shape of the plate. A 
round plate and a square plate, of exactly the same size, if set 
up close to each other, do not give the same indications, the 
difference being probably due to the greater length of the square’s 
circumference. However that may be, it follows that the plate is 
necessarily subject to three sources of error: the accumulation 
of pressure on its face near the centre; the diminution of pres- 
sure on the face near the edge ; and the withdrawal of pressure 
from the rear. Two of these would magnify the effect of the 
wind ; one would decrease it; but all distort it, and render the 
indications of the instrument something possibly very different 
from the real pressure of the wind. 

I will not now speak of the many efforts that have been made 
to ascertain the value of these distortions, so as to allow for them 
and correct them ; none of them seem to me distinctly successful ; 
and the result, at the present time, is that whilst some of our 
most experienced observers believe that the errors nearly neu- 
tralise each other, others maintain that the indication of the plate 
is nearly double what it ought to be; for my own part, I think it 
is greater, though not perhaps so much as double; but there is 
absolutely no evidence which can be considered conclusive. All 
this, however, is strangely forgotten, or perhaps even not known 
by many who talk or write of wind-pressure as of a thing accu- 
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rately determined. Asa matter of fact, what we do know is but 
little more than a rough guess. 

But the common way of measuring the force of wind in Eng- 
land, over the greater part of Europe, and in America, is not by 
a pressure-plate of any pattern, but by the revolutions of a fan, 
the form of which, after various changes, has settled down into 
that introduced by the late Dr. Robinson, and known familiarly as 
‘ Robinson’s cups.’ It is this that is everywhere seen; four hemi- 
spherical cups or bowls at the arms of a cross turning freely on a 
vertical spindle. Owing to the very different pressure which the 
wind exerts on the concave and convex sides of such bowls, a fan 
so constructed can turn only in one direction ; and the rotation is 
easily enough conveyed down the spindle to some sort of gearing, 
clockwork or electrical, below; the difficulties of this are simply 
those of mechanism, and in this present age have been completely 
overcome ; so that the revolutions of the fan are registered with 
almost perfect accuracy. But when that is done, what have we 
got? The speed of the cups, as the fan goes round, is very 
evidently not the speed of the wind; for the motion is due, not 
to the absolute, but to the relative pressure of the wind on the 
concave side of the bowls, acting fully only in certain occa- 
sional positions. Dr. Robinson originally taught that the speed 
of the cups multiplied by 3 gave the speed of the wind; and 
from that time to this, this simple rule has been generally 
acted on. 

Of late years, however, it has been shown that the true rule is 
by no means so simple ; that the multiplier is different for almost 
every different instrument, or even for the same instrument at 
different times; that it depends on the size of the cups, the 
length of the arms, the friction of the bearings, and, in some cases 
at least, on the velocity of the wind. And these variations are 
not small. In the course of along series of experiments, the 
values of tye multiplier were found to range from 2 to 5; but 
the larger@humbers were exceptional, and 2-4 has been recom- 
mended for general use. The multiplier 3 has, however, taken 
firm root all over the country, and is still used; so that in all 
probability all records of wind-velocity, such as are frequently 
referred to in our newspapers, are about 20 per cent. in excess of 
the truth. 

And this estimate of error is quite independent of that other 
error already spoken of, which is due to the position of the ane- 
mometer on the top of a house. Now considerably more than 
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nine-tenths of the observations of wind which are made in this 
country are made with a ‘ Robinson’s Anemometer’ placed on the 
top of a house; with the result that the velocity of wind, as 
ordinarily quoted, is as vague and undetermined as the pressure. 
I see no reason to doubt that a Robinson’s anemometer, whose 
coefficient has been carefully determined by direct experiment, 
and which is properly exposed to the wind, on top of a pole twenty 
or thirty, or perhaps forty, feet high, and standing in an open field, 
may give a fairly correct measure of wind-velocity; but those 
measures which are ordinarily obtained are good for little except 
to talk about and squabble over. 

It is thus then that very great doubt still exists as to the 
pressure which wind is capable of exercising. Three years ago 
we were startled and horrified by the news that the Tay Bridge 
had fallen when a train was passing over it ; and the investigation 
which followed brought into prominent notice, not only the very 
great diversity of opinion as to wind-pressure, but the necessity 
that some definite result should be arrived at. It appeared from the 
examination of engineers of the highest repute that they had no 
exact knowledge as to whether the extreme probable force of wind 
should be taken as ten pounds on a square foot, or twenty, or forty. 
It was admitted that pressures of forty pounds had been regis- 
tered; but they were considered so exceptional and restricted, that 
it had been deemed unnecessary to make a full provision for them. 
But on October 14, 1881, a pressure of fifty-three pounds was 
registered at Greenwich, almost at the very minute when thirty- 
five magnificent trees in the immediate neighbourhood were 
prostrated ; that particular gust of intense pressure was by no 
means restricted to an area of a few yards. Nor is this pressure 
of 53 pounds the highest that has been recorded. During a gale 
at Liverpool, in March 1871, the pencil was driven far beyond the 
scale, and was estimated to have marked a pressure of ninety 
pounds. It is impossible to say whether these are actual pressures 
ornot. Professor Stokes, who speaks with very high authority, con- 
siders that the register of a pressure-plate is 80 per cent. too high; a 
correction which would reduce these pressures to thirty and to fifty 
pounds on the square foot ; but many observers and men of great 
practical experience (amongst others, Mr. Osler and Mr. Symons) 
believe that the registered pressure is, by a balance of errors, not 
very far from the truth. 

The conversion of velocity into pressure is equally uncertain. 
It is quite evident that the greater the velocity of the wind 
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the greater is the pressure which it exercises; and from theo- 
retical considerations it may be assumed that the pressure varies 
as the square of the velocity: that is to say, if a velocity of 20 
miles an hour corresponds to a pressure of 1 pound on the square 
foot, then a velocity of 40 miles would correspond to a pressure 
of 4 lbs.; of 60 miles, to a pressure of 9 lbs. ; of 100 miles, to a 
pressure of 25lbs.; and so on. But, as we have already seen, it 
is impossible to say with any certainty that the velocity of 20 
miles an hour does correspond to a pressure of 1 pound: the 
best that we can say is, that men like Professor Stokes consider 
this the most satisfactory estimate, though others, of perhaps 
more practical experience, have maintained that the pressure is a 
good deal higher. But even this, the lowest estimate which can 
be accepted, leads us to a knowledge of pressures a great deal 
higher than have ever been registered by a pressure plate ; pro- 
bably because Robinson’s anemometer, which registers velocity, 
is so much more commonly used. Mr. Scott has, for instance, 
spoken of recorded velocities of 180 miles, which would correspond 
to pressures of 81 lbs.; and velocities still greater have been 
observed. 

In the terrific whirlwind which passed over Walmer, on 
October 24, 1878, there was no register of either velocity or 
pressure, for the wind made a clean sweep of everything that 
stood before it: from the condition to which it reduced the town 
there can be no doubt that the force of the wind was tremendous, 
though it is quite possible that a great deal of the damage was 
done not by the wind, as commonly understood, but by the sudden 
and extreme rarefaction of the air. Mr. Symons thinks that this 
rarefaction may have been as much as ‘2 inch of the mercurial 
barometer, giving to the air, in buildings over which it passed, a 
lifting power of about 14 lbs. per square foot ; an opinion which 
he supports by reference to ‘records of the vertical lifting of 
slated roofs, and the simultaneous owtward explosion of the walls 
of houses, even towards the wind.’ ! 

There can be no doubt whatever that the lifting power exer- 
cised by whirlwinds is extraordinary, and gives rise to very re- 
markable phenomena. Showers of fishes, frogs, and such like, 
are merely the return to earth of things that have been lifted up 
in this way. A few years ago a pond near Banbury was thus 
taken up—frogs, fishes, and all—and put down in a field about 
a quarter of a mile off. Storms of this class are comparatively rare 

* Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Society (January 1882), vol. viii, p. 3, 
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in England: in France they are of much more frequent occur- 
rence, and display this lifting power in even an exaggerated 
degree. One that passed near Verniddme, on October 3, 1871, 
after taking off the roof of a barn, lifted bodily out of it a country 
cart which had been left inside: the walls of the barn were not 
injured, but the cart was found about 150 yards away. 

It is, however, in America that these whirlwinds—or, as they 
are there called, tornadoes—attain their greatest violence. A 
report recently issued by the Signal Service of the United States' 
advises ‘ persons living in regions frequented by tornadoes to pre- 
pare underground dwellings at convenient distances from their 
houses. Each should be large enough to admit at least from ten 
to fifteen persons, and to hold valuable articles taken from the 
houses for safety. In selecting a locality, it would be best, if 
possible, to cut into a side hill or knoll, and to make the entrance 
of the retreat flush with the adjoining sides of the bank. Very 
few wooden buildings, however constructed—except, perhaps, a 
square low building, with hip roof—will withstand the terrific 
whirl of the tornado-cloud, or the powerful inrushing currents 
from the south side of the storm’s centre.’ And on another page 
it says: ‘The velocity of the wind within the cloud-vortex was 
variously estimated at from 70 to 800 miles an hour, the average 
being 392 miles.’ It would have been interesting to have had 
some notice of the way in which these velocities were estimated : 
an average of 392 tells of supposed accuracy; but they were cer- 
tainly not measured, and a velocity of 800 miles an hour, cor- 
responding, on the lowest basis of calculation, to a pressure of 
three-quarters of a ton on the square foot, does seem almost 
incredible. There is, however, no reason to doubt that, over a 
very limited area, the velocity and pressure of the wind in these 
tornadoes or whirlwinds are very much greater than any that have 
ever been accurately measured, or that, with our present know- 
ledge, can be measured; for no anemometer that has yet been 
devised could stand such rough usage. 

From a civil engineer’s point of view, the question of wind- 
pressure is one of vital importance, and the interest which attaches 
to it is extreme ; but the practical difficulties in the way of its 
solution are so great, that, only last April, Mr. Barlow, speaking 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, said: ‘ Notwithstanding all 
the wisdom of the Institution, engineers are not at present very 


on Report on the Character of Six Hundred Tornadoes, by Sergeant J. P, Finley, 
2. 
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far advanced in their knowledge with regard to wind ;’ and in 
the same discussion Mr. E, A. Cowper said *‘ Engineers wanted 
definite information on the subject. Almost every speaker had 
confessed his ignorance with regard to it.’ Careful observations, 
with a number of anemometers well exposed, might give most 
valuable information ; but ‘if engineering structures had to be 
placed in positions such as those favourable for anemometers, all 
he could say was that they were very unfavourable positions for 
engineering structures. It would, however, be ascertained in 
those positions what was the extreme pressure the structures 
would have to bear, and then make them accordingly.’ 

To meteorologists the question is rather of wind-velocity 
than of wind-pressure; they want to know, not the requisite 
strength of a structure, but the nature of the transference of 
masses of air from one place to another. It seems to me that the 
observations, as generally taken, are, for this purpose, almost 
useless. It is, for instance, familiarly known that wind is com- 
monly much stronger at any height above the ground than it is 
near the ground; it has been estimated that the pressure at 
70 feet above the ground is double what it is at 10 feet; at 
160 feet it is treble. Sucha rule is convenient for engineers 
whose structure is at some definite height; but to meteorolo- 
gists it makes confusion worse confounded. At a height of 
about 300 feet the velocity of the wind at any time is, roughly 
speaking, twice what it is at a height of 10 feet; at greater 
heights, the velocity is, or may be, still greater. What then is 
the ‘ velocity of translation,’ the velocity with which some con- 
siderable mass of air is borne from one place to another? It is, 
and must be, very uncertain ; for the engineering rule just referred 
to cannot be depended on at heights beyond the ordinary range of 
engineering works. We know, for instance, by means of balloon ob- 
servations, that the velocity of the wind at considerable heights may 
be very much greater than at the surface; but also that it may, 
on the other hand, be very much less, or that it may be in a very 
different direction. It is thus evident that any argument as to 
the translation of air rests on a very hypothetical foundation, and 
cannot be used without very great care. 

As a check on this uncertainty, meteorologists have always been 
in the habit of noticing the drift of the clouds, which is in itself a 
valuable indication. It would be still more valuable if the height 
of the clouds could be determined; but that is always troublesome, 
and indeed impossible, except in rare cases. Early in this past year 
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Mr. Francis Galton suggested some experiments with small shell 
fired from a mortar; these, on bursting, formed a well-defined 
cloud, whose height and motion could be observed with tolerable 
accuracy. It was found that with 6-lb. shells fired with an ele- 
vation of 75°, the height of the smoke-cloud was 9,500 feet; ! 
but no observations of velocity have been published ; and I am 
led to believe that the experiments had to be suspended on 
account of the war in Egypt. 

I cannot but suppose that to many of my readers this article 
will seem eminently unsatisfactory: it professes to treat of the 
way in which the force of wind is measured, and the only conclu- 
sion arrived at is that no exact measurements have yet been 
made. But even that very limited amount of information is, I 
hope, something to the good. In every branch of science the first 
real step in advance is a feeling of ignorance ; and in anemometry 
much evil has resulted from the common idea that our anemome- 
ters do all that we want them todo. If of the many thousands 
who are interested in meteorology and mechanism some few can 
be brought to realise that here is an opportunity for their inven- 
tive genius and constructive skill, so much is gained. I have 
explained some of the difficulties in the use of the pressure-plate ; 
can any one help to remove them? I have spoken of the errors 
of the fan ; can any one help to determine them? We do not ask 
for refinements in the gearing or the registering apparatus ; these 
are already immeasurably better than the instruments to which 
they are applied. What we do ask for, is some way of removing 
the uncertainty which at present exists as to the interpretation of 
the record. 

J. K, LAUGHTON, 


1 Report of the Meteorological Council (1882), p. 24. 
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A Northman’s Story. 


By Mrs. Parr, AutHor oF ‘Dorotay Fox,’ ‘ Rosin,’ &c. 


I. 


N the coast of Norway, halfway between Stavanger and Bergen, 
among the many lighthouses which mark the spots of especial 
danger, not one stands more conspicuous than the Folgernaes, a 
little north of that long broken line of reef which stretches out 
from Voldé. 

Bare, wild, desolate, the sight of a human habitation on that 
lonely rock seems to send through the beholder a shudder—there, 
on the very summit crowning its pinnacle, stands the lighthouse, 
and by its side the low white-painted dwelling of those whose 
duty it is to keep the light in order. 

Except for the railed-round walk, levelled to keep watch from, 
every inch of ground must be scrambled over, and a line of staples 
driven into the rock points the almost sheer descent to where a 
boat lies sheltered below. 

Seldom do the elements favour the wishes of those who feel a 
curiosity to land here; and it is mostly due to necessity or mis- 
adventure that the spot is ever visited by a stranger. Should 
chance in either form have carried one there, he would not long 
ago have been brought face to face with two whose lives by a 
strange fatality seemed linked together, Henrik Larsen and 
Nils Kroll. 

Though near of an age the one to the other, while Larsen’s 
hair was already grey, his face lined, and his heavy figure slouched 
and bent down from the shoulders, Kroll’s still youthful-looking 
face met your gaze with a frank cheery smile; he was possessed 
of a fund of good humour, and his movements were quick and 
active as becomes a smart sailor. 

‘What made you come here, Nils? What makes you stay?’ 
were questions I had kept on my lips ever since I first saw him, 
and some years had gone by since then, each season bringing me 
to Norway to the same neighbourhood, when certainly once during 
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my stay I contrived to pass a day—sometimes lengthened into 
two or three—with my friends the two lighthouse men. 

At first Larsen would only growl a reply to me, but about the 
third year—seeing that my determination not to leave without 
seeing them made me run a risk of considerable danger—his 
mood softened, and, after his sombre fashion, he deigned to bid 
me welcome. Nils’ pleasure in my company was very outspoken, 
and steadily increased as we got to know each other better. In 
his early days he had spent some time in England, and though 
by every opportunity I had, through magazines and newspapers, I 
tried to quench his thirst for knowledge, much more satisfactory 
to him than reading was my presence and the intercourse we 
held together. 

Larsen usually took advantage of my being there to have a 
fit of ‘the shivers,’ only a pretext for Nils enjoying my company 
unrestrainedly, as whatever there was to do he did it. Nothing 
would have given him greater offence than for Nils to disturb 
himself in any way. 

‘I talk it all over with him after,’ Nils would say ; ‘ and that’s 
what he likes—if he ever listens to what’s going on it must be in 
his own way.’ 

Ismiled. Time had taught me how attached to each other 
were these men; the causes which bound them still remained a 
mystery. 

There are occasions when confidences seem begotten by the 
atmosphere ; the sun, the sky, the moaning wind each brings an 
influence to bear. Nils and I, sheltered in a hollow—where, 
dropped in the rock, we could stand leaning our elbows on a ledge 
in front of us—were watching the departing glories of a northern 
sunset. It was late in the season. I was homeward bound, the 
next day was the day of parting. I had seized the opportunity of 
unusually calm weather to pay an extra visit to Folgernaes while 
waiting for the steamer which would put in for me on its way to 
Stavanger. 

A few hours before, when all around was calm and still, Larsen 
—to whom croaking came as natural as a raven—predicted that 
there would be more wind, and now the clouds broken up in 
fleecy masses over the sky promised that the morrow would bear 
truth to his prophecy. The edge of each cloud was a golden 
setting which deepened and spread out towards the fiery orb 
already slowly sinking. 

I do not know how long we had stood silent—we were both 
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smoking—when, as well as I can remember, for the first time I 
heard Nils sigh heavily. 

‘I fear, my poor fellow,’ I said, ‘this half imprisonment is 
often very irksome to you.’ 

He shook his head, but in a way that did not quite answer 
me, and suddenly I found myself asking why he had come, what 
had brought him there, and he was saying, ‘I'll tell you. I 
should like you to know, what nobody else has ever heard, my 
story—which means the story of us two. Henrik,’ and he nodded 
back to the lighthouse, where Larsen was trimming the lamp, 
‘and I were both born in Bergen, and from children there 
ran the streets together. What made us such close chums I don’t 
know, for his people were more well to do than mine; he had a 
father living, I but a widowed mother. Besides this, he was three 
years older—something important that in the age of boys; and 
then the difference.in our dispositions, nothing could be wider. 
He was shy and retiring, called sullen because he did not speak, 
and obstinate when he would not give way. Somehow I could 
generally manage him, and coax him out of any ill-humour ; and 
not seeing his faults, as others named them, he obtained a great 
influence over me. I worshipped his resolution and his courage 
to endure, and looked on him as a hero because, though his father 
might thrash him within an inch of his life, he could not make 
him give in. 

‘ Old Larsen was an ill-conditioned, violent man; and all 
the family, it seemed to me, except Henrik, were like him. There 
was little peace in the house, so Henrik took to spending his 
evenings with me; my mother, because he was attached to me, 
making him welcome, although on a few occasions he drew on 
himself her displeasure by betraying jealousy. 

‘While still a very young lad, with my mother’s apron-string 
not loosened round me, it became necessary that I should part from 
her. A shipmate of my father’s came over from North Shields. 
He was in want of a boy, and he made an offer for me. To be 
turned into sailors seemed to me then the sole reason why boys 
were brought into the world. All my companions, their fathers, 
the men we knew, were connected with the sea. How was it 
possible to have any other ambition? My heart was filled with 
joy to think I was about to enter on this life. I knew of only 
two regrets: I had to part from my mother, and Henrik was not 
going with me. Old Larsen had other views for him ; he meant 
to place him with a cousin, who was a fish-salter. 
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‘That first rough apprenticeship was the beginning of my 
picking up the English I know, and it served me in good stead 
when I got back again to Bergen and was looking about for some- 
thing better to do. 

‘Four years I had been absent, and it seemed as if it could 
not have been more than a day, for all was as I left it. I knew 
the people I met in the streets, although not one of them remem- 
bered me; the wares in the shop-windows looked still familiar ; 
and Mother Olsen, sitting in the Torv Almendingen under the 
steps of Handelsmand Dybvad’s house, had the same horns of 
currants and tied-up sticks of cherries, and was knitting away at 
the long leg of a stocking just as I left her. 

‘I quickened my steps home, because the tears would come 
into my eyes—all my life through they’ve played me that nasty 
trick of getting suddenly watery. My mother, I asked myself— 
would she recognise me? 

‘One of the first questions I put after freeing myself from 
her embrace was, “ And Henrik, where is he ?” 

‘Very little letter-writing had been kept up between us while 
I was away. Mother, with four of them younger than me to work 
for, had too much to do, and I was a slave, kicked and driven by 
everybody. It was the usual fate of a collier-boy in that day. 

‘“ Henrik has left Bergen. His father is mad against him. 
He has run away.” Where, she did not know, only he had gone 
to sea, “to seek you,” she added, “for he has never had another 
friend.” 

‘No more had I; but then, a stranger in a foreign land, I had 
no opportunity; Henrik had many. His constancy flattered my 
vanity, which, as I dare say you have seen, is a weak point 
with me. 

‘ That evening I set to work’ to find him out, and very soon I 
was put on his track; so that, having got a berth on board a Ham- 
burger detained in Bergen for repairs, at Hamburg I came upon 
him, and it was not long before he joined our ship’s company ; 
and thus the intimacy of our boyhood was restored. . 

‘By this time I could not help seeing that Henrik had grown 
into a queer kind of chap; not that I had anything to complain 
of, excepting through his jealousy. No matter who it might be— 
old, young, man, dog (we had not the chance of its being a woman 
in those days)—if they liked me he hated them, and would go to 
work at scheming how he could set us one against the other. 

‘Lots of chaps wanted to chum with me. Not one cared 
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for Larsen. I cannot quite tell why. If he was rough and surly, 
so were they ; at least the most of them. Still, by common consent 
he was treated as an outsider—seldom noticed, never confided in. 

_* Strange as it seems, this did not appear to give him so much 
pain as it gave me; and, to my surprise, I soon noticed, that 
while they might slight or annoy him without rousing his anger, 
I had but to show the most trivial preference for anybody to throw 
him into a fury. A slavish affection is certain to become irksome, 
and I was beginning to fret under the gall of its fetter when, 
we having by this time reached Monte Video, I fell sick of the 
fever. 

‘It was desperately hot weather, and we were taking in hides 
for our cargo, the sun beating down on our heads, so that you had 
to gasp with every breath. Stupid, foolhardy, with no know- 
ledge of danger, because precautions interfered with my pleasure, 
I refused to take them; and being struck down senseless was the 
penalty. It was then Henrik showed his devotion. He deserted 
from the ship rather than leave me, and sold and spent everything 
he had until he was left with not much more than the shirt on 
his back in his endeavours to pull me through. It was to his 
care I owed my life, and tears in great drops rolled down his 
cheeks the first time I was able to speak to him in my usual way. 
After I had once answered the helm, I went along with my head 
to wind, and was soon all right again ; but, with no respectable 
clothes and our money gone, the two of us had a roughish time. 
We were forced to work at whatever came to hand—from serving 
liquor at a bar, to doing the dirty bidding of a nigger-driver. 

‘ At last, through hanging about the port, we stumbled across 
a Norwegian whose ship hailed from Nieuwediep. Its captain 
was a Dutchman, and having listened to our story, which we told 
him truly, he believed us, advanced money for our clothes, and 
took us aboard with him, though she was a leaky old tub, and not 
the sort of craft we had been used to. Out of gratitude we stayed 
by her the whole trip, returned in her, and soon found our way 
back to Norway. I went home, but Henrik didn’t care to face 
his family, so we parted at Christiania, where he entered on board 
a coaster, and I soon after found a similar berth in another. 

‘I was very well satisfied with my position; but though we 
found opportunities to meet frequently, Henrik was discontented. 
He made a grievance that I did not care to be with him, and so 
constantly worried me, that at length one evening, when we had 
met at Stavanger ‘and were ashore there, I gave him a promise 
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that I would look out for a foreign-going ship, in which we could 
again be together. 

‘Delighted that he had gained his point, he became, for him, 
quite jovial. Nothing would do but we must have an extra glass 
to drink luck to the undertaking, and afterwards we strolled down 
to the landing-place and stood smoking. 

‘On an evening like this I can always bring that long past one 
back tome. Again in my ears sounds that voice: I strain them 
to catch its melody. 

‘Tisten!” I said to Henrik, “they are singing,” and I motioned 
him to go closer up to the house, through whose open windows 
the music reached us. Two persons were singing, the voices of a 
man and a woman ; one of them played an accompaniment on a 
guitar. Even now I cannot tell what spell fascinated me, but 
after the song had stopped, I pushed Henrik away. “Wait,” I 
said, “perhaps she'll sing again.” ‘There are two of them,” was 
his reply. There might have been a dozen, I listened but to one, 
the notes of a voice that had entranced me. 

At twelve o’clock that night my vessel left Stavanger to continue 
on its journey, and as we slowly steamed away I fixed my eyes on 
the house, and made myself a promise that on our return I would 
find out who was the singer. But some months went by and I had 
not found my opportunity, though by that time I had contrived to 
pick out the air, all but two or three bars which always baffled me. 
One evening at Laurvig I had gone into the wood expecting to meet 
Henrik, whose vessel started from there. The townsfolk were 
flocking up to hear the band, I loitered among the trees ex- 
pecting him to overtake me. Suddenly all the blood in my body 
rushed to my head—I heard the song, it was sung by the same 
singer. Half a dozen steps brought me close behind the group— 
three young girls ; they were walking hand in hand together. 

‘“ Hush! Signe,” said one mischievously, “somebody is listen- 
ing,” and turning they were brought face to face so close to me that 
we all burst out laughing. Among our class of life in this country 
our manners are free; those who have a fancy for each other need 
not be kept silent for lack of introduction. Within half an hour 
of that moment we were all the best friends. I had been told by 
them who they were, and in turn they knew what there was to 
hear about me. When the other two had paired off with young 
fellows whom we met on the way, I found courage—for I never felt 
so shy with any one before—to tell Signe how at Stavanger I 
had listened to her song, and how ever since it had haunted me, 
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Yes, she had but lately returned from Stavanger, where she had 
been staying with a friend ; her home was Laurvig. She was an 
orphan, but her mother, just before dying, had married again, and 
she was given a home by her step-father. Talking earnestly 
together we soon lost her companions, and did not meet them 
again ; as for poor Henrik, I had forgotten all about him. 

‘Well, that night, the forerunner of many others, left but 
one thought in my head—when, how, where, should I meet Signe ? 
I loved her madly; the one question I was always asking myself 
was, “Did she love me?” Henrik, to whom I confided my fears, 
scoffed at my timidity. ‘“ Why don’t you ask her?” he would 
say, roughly. I did not for answer tell him how often I had 
tried, but that the words seemed to choke me. And so time went 
on. I had to leave Laurvig—I came back ; again I went away. 
Sometimes Henrik and I met, sometimes I missed him; when I 
did so the fault was mine. With Signe I wanted no other com- 
pany. 

‘Falling in with him at Christiansand, he surprised me with 
the news that an offer had been made him of a good berth. A 
captain from Bergen, whom he knew, was going a voyage to Val- 
paraiso, and if he liked to take it, the post of third mate would 
be given to him. 

‘“ Well, of course you'll go?” 

‘TJ should if they had room for two,” he said, quietly. 

‘« But come, old fellow—” I stopped, not quite knowing 
how to put what I wanted tosay. My love for Signe had changed 
me completely, and I saw that I had no right to allow him to miss 
this chance, when I meant to seize the first opportunity. Know- 
ing his temper I began speaking in a roundabout way ; he antici- 
pated me. 

‘7 understand,” hesaid. ‘ You mean we needn’t be so much 
together now? All right!” and he was turning away when he 
stopped. ‘Look here,” he said, “do you care for the berth? If 
so, take it,” and he wheeled himself round brusquely. 

‘But I was not going to let him part wth me that way; for a 
whole hour I tried to win him to a Lappier humour, and in doing so 
opened out my heart and its desires, finally dealing a last fatal blow 
by saying, “If I took your offer it would be because of Signe.” 

‘« And it is because of her I make it to you.” 

‘«“ Ah!” I said, with a lover’s stupidity ; “at last you are be- 
ginning to like her, I know, for my sake.” But he stopped what 
I was saying by shaking me off roughly. 
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‘«“ Tf it’s settled that you'll go,” he said, “we'd best look up 
Jansen, and ask him if he’ll take you.” 

‘ And the result of this visit was that a month later I started 
for Valparaiso, the betrothed of Signe.’ 


If. 


‘« NEvER try to light a flame near a mine of gunpowder.” Signe, 
with that desire for conquest which seems the thirst of woman’s 
nature, although her heart was given to me, began striving to 
make Henrik her prisoner. 

‘I was not without blame in this matter; for, seeing her in- 
terested, I had amused her by relating instances of his almost 
savage jealousy; and now, when ostensibly by virtue of his trust 
—for I begged him to be a brother to her—he, in hopes of 
finding an occasion for slander, dogged her footsteps and followed 
her everywhere, the thought came that she would try if she 
had the power to make him love. 

‘People did not call Signe beautiful. I did not think her so 
myself, but her eyes, like her voice, haunted you. They were 
tender, deep, sad ; they seemed to look down into your heart and 
leave their light there. Henrik always looked away from her ; it 
is his habit, you know, more especially if he does not feel well dis- 
posed towards a person; and he hated Signe from his very soul, 
and, strange to say, quickly penetrated the game she was playing 
with him. 

‘I, who have been given the confidences of the two, know the 
fight that went on between them. The lapse of years makes our 
judgment clearer, and, in full possession of the misery wrought, 
I still have pity for them. “Tis said that hate and love often lie 
closer than we dream they do. One moment Henrik was my 
friend, the next every barrier was dashed down, and he had’ 
clasped Signe to his heart and called her his own. 

‘Poor child! until that time the love permitted to meet her 
eyes had run as a placid stream. Suddenly a torrent had over- 
whelmed her, and by its force carried her breathless away. Fear 
of the giant she had called to life sealed her lips, stopped her 
heart—another time she would find courage. When he was gone 
she would think of what to say. But as a snake with a frightened 
bird so Henrik’s power was cast over Signe. She was no longer 
mistress of herself; a nature stronger than she had dreamed of 
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held her at its mercy, and Henrik was mad; the love he now felt 
was a frenzy. Leave her! go, as I had done, for her to make 
a victim, and fall the prey, of some other? Sooner would he 
have carried out the temptation often present to his mind of 
jumping with her into the seething waters, and thus securing his 
possession for ever; and Signe dreamed as much, and the heart 
in which I still was imaged died away within her. Another in- 
fluence, too, was brought to bear. Her step-father, desirous of 
getting married himself, urged Henrik’s suit, and the unhappy 
one, not daring to confess the truth, that it was through her 
coquetry this savage love had been born, advanced fifty excuses, 
but never the right one. . . . They were married. 

‘I had been gone eighteen months, and, driven desperate that 
I had never been written to by either of them, I was preparing 
to leave my ship and get some berth in a homeward-bound one, 
when a former shipmate met me. He had a sister at Laurvig, 
and she had written to him. 

*« So you have lost your sweetheart,” he said ; “ and a precious 
good riddance I should say, since she’s taken up with Larsen.” 

‘Larsen! Oh, has she?” Not I, but my lips were speaking : 
they were making a brave effort for me. 

‘“‘ My sister writes they’re soon to be married, too.” 

‘Did I answer? I don’t know. The next thing I remembered 
I was far away out of the town, by myself—alone, where I could roll 
on the ground, tear up the earth, and call aloud, “ Signe! Signe ! ” 

‘ Alas, rage is very impotent, and when it is over there follows 
dumb misery, harder to bear because it must be hidden. I never 
doubted but what I had been told was true. In spite of the efforts 
I had made to cheat myself into a brighter mood, for months 
there had been hanging over me the certainty of coming evil ; 
but not through Henrik. In my thousand speculations not a 
doubt of him had ever crossed my mind. 

‘Oh, Signe! I, who had been reckless and spendthrift, how I 
had saved and hoarded for you! There was a gay-coloured silk 
shawl, some flowers made from the feathers of birds, white coral, 
shells, a trinket or two, and the money I had put by. Twenty 
times I spread out all before me, x te myself “ What shall I do 
with this—this, that was meant for her! ?” and I ended by making 
it into one parcel and writing on it Signe’s name. And I looked 
about to find a ship going to Norway, and then I entrusted it to 
the keeping of some one who promised to have it safely delivered 
to her, 
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‘God help the man who is struck by such a blow when alone 
and friendless in a foreign land; if he is not to seek death he 
must find destruction. 

‘I pass over the next four years of my life, to blot out which I 
would willingly forfeit half of that which remains to me. 

‘I had long since left my ship and had entered on board a 
Chilian one trading between Valparaiso and Rio Janeiro. I was 
first mate of this vessel, and the crew, grown familiar with a 
recklessness which they called courage, all obeyed and most of 
them looked up to me. We were making for the port of Concep- 
tion, some three hundred miles from Valparaiso. It was moderately 
fair weather, and we calculated that in another couple of days we 
should reach there; but the night set in cloudy, and in spite of 
there being a moon the darkness thickened round us. Gradually 
a heavy fog spread over and hung low on the water, hiding from 
our sight the silent and terrible rollers, the first warning of which 
was the fury of one breaking into the ship and drenching to the 
skin every soul on board her. Taken aback by the shock, had 
not the captain from experience been thoroughly familiar with 
the coast, our situation would have been an awkward one; as it 
was, we felt anything but secure until about ten on the following 
morning, when, the wind freshening a little, the haze cleared 
away and every man breathed more freely. There was nothing 
now to do but keep the vessel on her course. The captain went 
below, leaving the charge to me. Some time passed by, and then 
I believe—although I could never quite ascertain—some one 
went to rouse him. 

‘ He came on deck, to find that in his absence I had managed 
that the ship was being steered straight into land again. I don’t 
attempt to describe his anger. To estimate such an error one 
must be a seaman, and I had not a word to say in defence of a 
mistake which was inexplicable to myself. 

‘ He was still enlarging on the disaster which my carelessness- 
he would give no credit to my ignorance—might have led us into, 
when we were silenced by the cry of something in sight—a ship 
—and in distress, seemingly ; and by the aid of the glass we 
could see, not far from a towering rock, a vessel which the terrible 
surf had carried over the shoal and half embedded in the sand. 
Into my mind leaped the thought that there was the solution 
of the puzzle—to get aid for these poor fellows was the reason I 
had blundered. If help was to be given I would give it. Only 
waiting until we got near enough to get a better view, I put 
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the question to the captain. “ Yes, I could go if any of the rest 
would go with me.” I asked them—made a sort of speech—and 
He whose hand must have ruled the helm helped me, so that with 
one voice they shouted “ Yes.” 

‘*T must pick my crew,” I said; and I singled out six men, and 
the rest helped us to get out the boat, and we started on our way 
while the captain brought the ship to lie-to as near as the breakers 
would permit. 

‘When reading of wrecks and the many men saved from them, 
I have asked myself how was it I could remember so little of that 
time of danger. Truly, I can only tell you that we reached the 
ship ; that my first question was, had they any sick or hurt among 
them ; if so, they must be lowered first, then the youngest and 
least experienced. The boat was thus filled. We left, reached 
our own ship, and with better heart than before set off back again 
for those who were waiting us. I had not left them without 
swearing a promise that not one should be left behind ; but about 
halfway there came over us a dread that saps the courage of the 
stoutest sailor. Following us we perceived three sharks, and the 
men who had voluntarily braved the anger of the waves trembled 
in every limb at the sight of these monsters of the deep. There 
was a common pause. I pulled out the revolver I had with me 
and pointing said, “The first who stops pulling I shoot dead.” 
My resolution steadied them; they gave way with all their 
strength, and the faint sound of a cheer told us how we were 
gaining ground. 

‘Between fatigue, exposure, and the extra amount of drink 
they had taken, for, as far as I could guess, few among the crew 
were quite sober, the task of getting the men from off the ship was 
not an easy one. Floating timber, spars, rigging, threatened 
with each roller to swamp us, and by the time the last man was 
in the boat I felt pretty nigh exhausted. I made a pause while 
word was passed asking if they were all there. The captain, with 
several others, in trying to throw a line on to the rock had 
perished before we reached them. The answer came, “ Yes; ” but 
with it a doubt seized me. Stupefied as they seemed, could I 
trust them? Seizing my moment, I rushed forward. There at 
the door near the cabin a man was lying prostrate, his face hidden. 
“Dead drunk,” I thought; and my hand was on him, when he 
sprang to his feet. It was Larsen. “Off with you; leave me,” 
he cried savagely. ‘I'll not be beholden for life to you.” 

** Please yourself,” I growled, turning away. “Take that to 
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Signe,” and a canvas money-bag was thrown after me; “ tell her if 
I forced her to marry me, it is by my own free act I make her a 
widow now.” 

‘My heart gave a great leap, but the same instant I felt its 
bound make me a murderer. I took a step forward, and pointed 
my revolver so that its muzzle all but touched him. 

‘“T won’t leave you here living,” I cried. “ Come with me or 
I fire.” 

‘ Fire.” ; 

‘His lips said the word—no sound escaped them. The effort he 
was making was greater than he had strength to endure, his face 
blanched as in death, his body fell together, he gave a stagger so 
that I caught him by the throat, dragged him along, and we 
stumbled and fell one on top of the other into the boat, where 
he lay senseless asa log. For a. few minutes I was stunned, but 
quickly recovering we made all speed back to the ship, where, to 
the astonishment of all, I laid claim to Henrik. “I know him,” 
Isaid. “I’ll look after him; help me to take him to my cabin.” 

‘The history of the ill-fated ship we had rescued these men 
from was one that is very common. She was bound from Rio 
with a heavy cargo, taken hastily on board and clumsily stowed 
by a crew made up of men of all nations. The captain who had 
lost his life, judging from the report given, was a brave fellow, 
but unable to maintain discipline. At the first show of danger 
there had been a general rush to the spirit-store, which, although 
guarded by Larsen—whom they described as a Northman who 
had only joined lately—they forced, and drank until there was 
not a sober one left among them. Many were hurt and needed 
looking after. We had no doctor; the sole charge of Larsen was 
handed over to me. I need not enter into the details of his 
illness—a fever with great brain disorder, haunted and tortured 
by images of Signe and of me. Long before the moment when, 
reason suddenly returning so that he believed he was dying and 
wished to make a clean breast of it, I was in possession of how he 
had sinned and how they both had suffered; the reproaches she 
had heaped on him, the love she had withheld from him, the ever- 
gnawing agony of the demon jealousy. At length it became in- 
supportable, and after a terrible scene he had left her, vowing that 
until he found death he would keep away. His object in getting 
to Rio was to be somewhere near me, so that through him word 
might reach me whenever Signe should be free to marry. When 
it comes to holding converse under the shadow of death, we go 
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very straight to the point, and that day, when, worn out with 
much speaking, Henrik let himself fall back, to take, as he 
believed, his last sleep, not a trace of anger was left between us; 
no forgiveness had been asked, no repentance spoken of, but this 
full confession was accepted as freely as it was given. 

‘Well, you know, he recovered; in my turn I brought him 
back to life, and more, I sent him back to Signe. God is my 
witness that from that time I believe not a thought of jealousy 
existed between us. With a heart brimming over with satisfac- 
tion, I saw him set sail in the ship that was to carry him to Nor- 
way and to her. And from that hour, as if I had awakened from 
a hideous nightmare, I was a new being. At least I had never 
been wholly a bad fellow, and much of the folly I had plunged 
into, instead of distracting, disgusted me. By degrees my lost good 
temper, even my cheerfulness, came back, and by the time a year 
had passed I was cherishing thoughts of again seeing my home. 
It was true that at Bergen there was no good old mother to return 
to, but my sisters and brothers still were there. In the letter 
Henrik had sent me after his arrival, he told me he had seen 
them, for he had been to Bergen to claim some money which, by 
the death of his father during his absence, had come to him. 
With it he meant to buy a share in a ship, of which he would be 
captain ; and his only direct mention of Signe was, that when 
he again went to sea she wished to go with him. That seemed 
to speak well for their reconciliation. After that I heard no more 
from Henrik. 

‘I waited until the following spring before I left my ship, and 
then there was some delay in hearing of a homeward-bound one. 
Going down to the port one evening I met a friend. 

‘< T’ve just left some one inquiring after you,” he said. “ Larsen, 
the fellow who we all thought was going to die, you know.” 

‘« Larsen! he here—what’s he doing ?” 

‘“He’s captain of a ship; he’s got a share in her. They’ve 
come from Monte Video with hides, I hear.” 

‘ After that I was not long in meeting Henrik, who was ashore 
searching for me. 

‘“ Signe is with me,” he said ; “ she wants to see you.” I sup- 
pose I seemed to hesitate, for as if to urge me he added, “ her health 
hasn’t been good since her baby died. You won’t refuse her? ” 

‘Oh no.” I wished though, all the same, that I could think 
of some excuse why I should not go. I did not want to have the 
flavour of this bygone history raked up again. The Signe, she 
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whom I had loved, was dead—this one was now nothing but 
Henrik’s wife to me. We got into a boat, and as we neared 
where the ship lay, Henrik broke into the midst of something I 
was telling him by saying, “ You mustn’t think her ill; she'll 
soon be better now—she only looks thin.” 

‘Thin! This ghost, this shadow, with only the eyes left to 
remind me. Could it be Signe ?—the Signe I had loved; the 
Signe I now knew had loved me! 

‘ Forgetting everything else, I flung myself down before her, 
and the tears poured from my eyes like water. I believe that 
not one of the three but knew what caused this outburst of sorrow, 
although each gave a different reason. 

‘You guess, don’t you, that seeing they wished it, I joined 
them. Henrik was all anxiety to return home. In his opinion 
the sea did not agree with Signe. The weather, too, had set in 
warm; and heat, he said, always tried her. Alas! poor fellow, 
how pitiful were the poor devices he tried to veil the truth with! 

‘That Signe was dying those who looked at her could not 
doubt ; but to Henrik no one had ever dared to hint as much. 
Lose her now, just when he had gained her love? Fate could not 
be so cruel to him. Soto me it was that Signe spoke openly, 
freely conversing of that time when she would no longer be with 
us. The hope of seeing Henrik and me reconciled to each other 
had been the strongest motive for her coming so far, and in the 
solemn talks we had together the sad past was laid bare. 

‘Henrik and I had so arranged our ship duties that it was 
not possible for us to be together with Signe; and both of us 
now felt this a relief. Daily she had grown weaker: she was not 
able to rise from her bed now. Every motion of the ship gave 
her such distress that, anxious as we were to get on, we had to 
lower the sails to stop the rolling. I think, at this time, his 
bitterest enemy must have felt compassion for Henrik. The 
unhappy fellow neither ate nor slept. Not a moment’s rest did 
he give himself. Every one could see the agony he suffered ; and 
yet, in face of what was before him, he spoke as if there was 
still hope for Signe. We had on board with us one of those 
books about medicines which captains of vessels take to sea with 
them. In this he was for ever searching for some fresh remedy ; 
and because I would entreat him to let her be, he would turn 
fiercely on me, saying I did not care whether she was well or ill. 
What mattered it to me? 

* One evening as I sat by Signe’s side watching—for she had 
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hardly moved or spoken that day—suddenly her hands were 
stretched out. I turned and, looking on her face, I knew the 
moment of parting had come. Henrik! how should I get him ? 
I dare not call his name for fear I might disturb her. 

‘ “Signe!” I whispered ; “ Signe, do you know me ?” and I bent 
my face down to her, and the half-closed lids gave a quiver, and 
then the eyes opened, but not to look at me. The light that 
came into them was fixed above. A radiance spread over her 
face, and before its brightness faded the spirit of Signe had 
passed away. m 


‘«“ Henrik!” I said, going on deck to him ; but before I could 
add more, at sight of my face he pushed past me, and was down 
in the cabin. At the threshold I caught hold of him. “ Nothing 
is of any more good now,” I sobbed. “In an instant, without a 
struggle, before I could call you, it was all over. She did not 
speak. I don’t know if she knew me.” 

‘I fancied this might calm him ; but he flung himself forward, 
and, catching her in his arms, poured out a torrent of reproach 
on me. I had neglected her. Fool that I was, she had: but 
fainted ; it was a swoon! Hadn’t I eyes? Could I not see? 
And he began rubbing her forehead, chafing her hands, calling 
on every one he could think of to help him. He would have the 
whole crew down to try and bring back the circulation of her 
blood. Life had often been restored—after hours he had seen 
people brought in as dead breathe and move and speak again. 
So to humour him—for they looked on him as mad—the men 
came and spent hours in their vain endeavour ; and then one by 
one they stole away, and the poor stricken soul was left alone with 
her he loved. 

‘ After that night Henrik allowed me to have my will. There 
was but one order he gave. Signe’s body was to be carried with 
us to land; and then he shut himself up in the cabin where she 
had lain so long and paid no more heed to anything going on 
around. What would have happened to the ship had I not been 
on board her I cannot think. Possibly he might have roused 
himself; I do not know. As it was, unless to take sufficient food 
to keep himself alive, he neither moved nor spoke. 

‘You know full well, I dare say, that sailors are counted very 
superstitious among men. Their solitary lives feed the imagina- 
tion, so that they tack their faith to dreams, omens, and appari- 
tions. Presently it became forecastle talk that among those 
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on board several had seen the ghost of Signe. It was a sign, they 
said, that her spirit was not at rest, and unless her body was given 
to the sea some terrible disaster would most certainly overtake us. 
Vainly, to calm these rumours, did I tell them that though, each 
night going to see that all was safe, I often stood for hours by the 
coffin’s side, never once had she appeared to me. My words had 
no weight. Our carpenter lay sick; our boy, a favourite among 
the crew, fell overboard ; the murmurs which until now had been 
but the rumble of a distant thunder, became distinct and audible, 
until I was told that no man had engaged with me; I was not 
the captain there, and unless what they demanded was carried 
out, they refused any longer to obey. Nothing remained but to 
tell Henrik, and one evening I went to his cabin, and, without 
preamble, repeated to him what the crew had bid me say. “So 
we must bury her,” I added stolidly; for since she died no word 
of friendship or of sympathy had been exchanged between us two; 
“‘T have made all ready ; no one will disturb us. Come with me.” 
And together we went. 

‘The moon shed its light over the water ; a myriad stars lit up 
the sky ; reverently we lifted our burden, and then slowly lowered 
it down to the sea. Oh, the agony of that moment, when each 
waited for the other to let go! The hesitation passed swift as a 
flash of lightning; there was a splash; a ery wrung from the 
inmost souls of two men, whose eyes met, as they raised their bent 
heads, and sobbing fell each on the other’s neck. 


‘Well, from that day Henrik and I have never crossed an angry 
look or word. We reached home in due time, but between one thing 
and the other, the cargo being next to spoilt, the ship out of repair, 
all the money he had left him besides that which I had saved was 
gone. There were berths in plenty open to me, but nothing for him ; 
the sorrow that had tried him so sorely had turned him into an 
old man, more feeble and bent down than you now see him. For 
me to leave him would, I saw, be worse than his death-blow ; it 
would cost him his mind. So that when through old Jacob Anders 
dying the Folgernaes wanted fresh hands, heartily I thanked Heaven 
for giving us this opening. I am very well off here, more con- 
tented than half the people you meet ; and as for Henrik, only one 
place in his eyes will be better, and that is, if ever we should get 
aloft, there to live, and never again part from Signe,’ 
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‘The Jessamy Bride.’ 
(A PORTRAIT OF MRS, GLYN, née HORNECK.) 


‘ There was Kaufiman besile, 
And the Jessamy Bride.’ 


‘ A ND you went once with myrtle crowned!’ 


You once were she, for whom 
Poor GoLpsmiTH’s gentle genius found 
That name of jasmine-bloom ! 


How strange it seems! “You whom he loved, 
You who were breathing,—vital,— 

Not feigned in books,—for us have proved 
Searce but a fragrant title ;— 


A shape too shadowy far to stand 
Beside the girl Primroses,-— 

Beside the dear old Vicar, and 
Our more-than-brother, Moses! 


We cannot guess your voice, who know 
Scamp Tony’s view-halloo ; 

For us e’en thin Beau Tibbs must show 
More palpable than you!— 


Yet some scant news we have. You came, 
When that kind soul had fled ; 

You begged his hair; you kept his name 
Long on your lips, ’tis said ; 

You lived ;—and died. Or when, or how, 
Who asks! This age of ours 


But marks your grass-grown headstone now 
By GOLDSMITH’s jasmine flowers! 


Austin Dopson, 
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The Lothian Hinds. 


HERE can be seen a stronger, more active, or more ruddy mar- 
hood than that of the Lothian hinds? It would be difficult 

to find a better class of peasantry. Time never dwarfs them. They 
are the backbone, the sinew of tle success of the Lothian farmers. 
They are steady, intelligent, well-housed, well-dressed, well-fed, 
skilled workmen. Better ploughmen do not exist anywhere, I am 
bold to say, nor a sturdier set of men than these true Saxons. 
Hind! is a Saxon name with an old-world flavour; elsewhere it 
has nearly fallen into disuse, but here it lingers, and is dignified 
by the exemplary race, the ancient stigma attaching to it having 
been almost outlived. The word never occurs in our translation 
of the Bible; and though Shakespeare frequently uses it, it is 
always in contempt towards lack-brained peasants. His characters 
play upon the words, the veriest hind, shallow, cowardly, rude, 
unpolished, ragged multitude, rebellious and knavish; phrases 
which have a deeper historical meaning than we pause to consider, 
but are inapplicable to the Lothian hinds. Speaking by the book, 
hinds are unpolished still, but the other adjectives of accusation 
drop to the ground. What farmers want between the plough-stilts 
are a pair of strong arms, quiet steady eyes following with gladness 
the ploughshare, and the easy movements of two willing horses, 
which are his delight. Unpolished is a comparative word, and is 
out of place when applied to a hind or to a shepherd. That alone 
is beauty which is appropriate and in its place. One should not go 
to his grave without finding out the ordinary courtesy and frank 
kindness which characterise our hinds and coalheavers. There are 
peasant men and women who possess the gentle spirit in as marked 
a degree as the best lady in the land or the lord in his garter, and 
who in delicate touches of their own create an economy of unspoken 
manners. Driving a pair of well-bred deep-eyed horses all the year 
round gives the youngest hind good feelings and a joy in life. It 


1 Farm servants are ordinarily called hinds in East and Mid Lothian ; in West 
the word is but seldom heard, and never seems to have, been common, though 
‘ double hinding’ is freely used, 
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is a fundamental law of nature as it is of art that labour adds to 
beauty, and whoever is handy is handsome. It is beauty to do 
the work we are meant for and trained to do, and beauty is expres- 
sion appropriate to work. The slow trailing movement of a hind 
guiding the plough would probably anywhere else look loutish, 
but behind the plough and the horses it is appropriate, and beau- 
tiful in being natural. The roughest work he puts his horny hands 
to, even emptying the cattle-courts of the dung in autumn, never 
is vulgar or coarse, because of the naturalness, the surroundings 
of field or farmstead, and the sweet rusticity that gathers about 
the labour. Even in speech he is never vulgar, however rude 
he may be. ‘Ah! but,’ you exclaim, ‘how very dull, how very 
plain they are and the lives they lead!’ The hinds actually 
live and work and have a stake in life; they have cares in the 
seasons and deep interest in the weather. You walk about life 
and avoid the realities; they live in the very thick of it; with- 
out bating a jot they are in the midst of that life below the 
eternal canopy which nourishes and soothes on farms and fields. 
They have no time for anything but their work, or at nights cob- 
bling their boots, or tilling their own few yards of garden ground, 
or walking into the next parish in starlight on a love enterprise. 

Their economy forms an interesting chapter. Hinds have 
grades in the social scale as well as in the scale of remuneration. 
The highest is the farm ‘ grieve,’! or overseer, who gets about 11. 
per week of money, and in kind a free house and garden; some- 
times he gets less money wages, and in kind the liberty to keep 
a cow and a sow, with bedding free, five bolls of potatoes from the 
barn floor or a thousand yards in the field, he supplying the 
seed, sixty-five stones of oatmeal, and an extra boll of wheat for 
stacking the grain at harvest. The payments in kind he calls his 
‘gains.’ Every one is not able to build the stacks neatly and well, 
and to roof them with straw, so a good stacker receives a little 
extra wage. The foreman hind, who ‘ yokes’ and ‘ unyokes’ the 
other hinds, and has the charge of them, receives about 251. per 
year and the same payment in kind, save that he is not generally 
allowed to keep a cow. The ordinary hind gets about from 11. to 
2/. less money wages; and in East Lothian all hinds, roughly 
speaking, are allowed to keep pigs. The spade hind, or ‘ orra’ 
man, who does odd jobs and can take a hind’s place in case of 
sickness, receives about the same wages. The cattle or ‘ nowt,’ 


* This Lowland Scotch word is curiously interesting. The sheriff, or highest 
county official, is really the shire grieve; and the county is a grieveship. 
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man (i.e. neat man) receives about twelve or thirteen shillings 
per week, and some bolls of potatoes. All get free cottages and 
‘kail yards,’' and get their coals driven free. For four weeks during 
the harvest they get the ordinary harvest food free—to wit, a bicker 
of oatmeal porridge and milk morning and night, and a large 
‘ shearer ’ roll and a bottle of harvest ale at midday, driven to the 
fields in the porridge cart. The farm women, or ‘ out by,’ workers 
—who are also engaged by the year, and work on the fields all the 
year round at seed, hay, and harvest times, who thin the turnips, 
lift and pit the potatoes, spread the manure before ploughing, assist 
at threshing and work in the granaries—receive about fifteen pence 
a day, two bolls of potatoes from the fields, and a small donation 
at harvest, besides the usual harvest meat. They are hinds’ 
daughters, or Highland women, who live together in a free cot- 
tage, or Irishwomen who trudge morning and night from the 
nearest town or village. When the hay or the grain is being 
gathered or ‘led in’ to the stack yard, the hinds generally get 
some refreshments as encouragement to working overtime at 
these critical seasons. They are allowed a few pence for refresh- 
ments, or ‘mags,’ when away a distance—at the station, coal pit, 
or market—and so cannot get home to dinner. Their longest 
drive is to Edinburgh with high-heaped cart loads of hay, when 
they may be a night and a day absent. At one time all hinds in 
East Lothian were allowed to keep a cow, but from various causes 
the privilege is fast becoming a thing of the past, and is now 
almost confined to the grieves. It is interesting to note, as 
customs rise and expire in waves, that the privilege of keeping 
a cow and a sow has long been taken from the uncomplaining 
hinds in Mid and West Lothian, where it is now entirely un- 
known. The hind’s cow, like the shepherd’s ewe, was proverbially 
always in fine condition. The farmer provides grazing in summer, 
and fodder in winter, for which 8/., formerly 5/., are. deducted 
from the hind’s wages. Some years ago cottagers here and there 
had to ‘shear’ for their cottage, i.e. to work during harvest time 
in exchange for a free cottage. Even yet hinds’ wives are sometimes 
taken bound to assist any busy day. It was a custom, and exists 
to a very trifling extent, for married hinds to keep in their family 
a female field-worker, known as a bondager. It was cruel and 
oppressive to thrust a strange young woman into a hind’s house, 
which then, and here and there yet, consisted of a ‘but’ and a 


} Small plots of garden ground, 
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‘ben,’ the cottage being divided into two small apartments by 
the box-beds erected in a line. Gradually the hinds resented 
this cruel intrusion. The custom arose from the fact that certain 
cottages on the farm had to produce so many field-workers, and 
if the hind had no sons or daughters, he had to supply their place 
somehow. The bothie system for men is dead ; it never existed to 
any extent. The Lothian farmers encourage hinds to marry ; and 
while in many parts of Scotland where the bothie system prevails, 
marriage means to ploughmen notice to quit, in the Lothians 
their prospects become better. A double hinding, 7.e. where a 
father and son earn two hind’s wages for two or double hind’s 
work, is much prized; the family then gathers some silver, and 
opens an account with the bank. It is wonderful, bankers tell 
me, the amount some hinds have deposited in their own and their 
wives’ joint names. They are a thrifty, deserving class, and not 
discontented. Such industrious ploughmen would soon reform 
any discontented country into a peaceful and prosperous land. 

No doubt, like all country folk, their life is one continuous 
routine ; but no class travel less and know so much, no class have 
so few holidays and are so contented. Their skill and trust- 
worthiness are the best support of the ability and enterprise of 
the Lothian farmers. They toil early and late in snow and rain, 
and trudge on Saturday nights to the village for provisions, when 
the village breaks out in an eruption of bundles and baskets. 
They have a double toil—toil to earn and toil to spend. Not given 
to agitation they receive good wages and good cottages ; not given 
to religious excitement they take moderate views, and religious 
revivals never take root. When John Wesley preached at East 
Linton he was astonished at the absence of any visible effect, and 
to see the people quietly listen and quietly disperse. The memor- 
able Disruption took few away from the Old Kirk. Hinds have 
hardly been known to be poachers or pilferers, and they seldom 
become paupers. 

When the great shadows fall in the plains and God lays His 
hand on the hind’s life, all the joy they know, apart from the 
pride in their work, is to lay some scanty savings by for their 
children, whom they long to see removed from their lower order. 
For this end the wife will rise while the stars burn, and with 
pillow-slip in hand will gather the mushrooms that have grown 
with the night. Then she makes wholesome ketchup and turns it 
into cash. It is an exciting time at Martinmas when the neigh- 
bours lean oyer the sow’s ‘cruive’ or sty, and make trifling bets 
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about its weight. At the sow-sticking, a great event, the neigh- 
bours lend helping hands, and there is generally a glass of whisky 
going. Large parts of the sow are pickled in salt in a barrel and 
hung up on hooks in the roof to dry. So long as a bit of fat pork 
is in the house, potatoes in the garden, and scones in the pantry, 
the hinds never want for a good dinner. But the cow almost keeps 
the house, and she is insured in a hind’s club or cow ‘ box.’ She 
is one of themselves, a bread-winner—indeed, she butters their 
coarse bread. ‘Lady,’ ‘ Daisy,’ or ‘Nanny’ is spoken of at the 
fireside as if she were a daughter. And it is a sight to see the 
hind’s one cow tied to the cart containing their furniture, at 
flitting or removing day, in the street of the town they pass 
through, milked by an innkeeper’s wife, a farm grieve’s daughter. 
A hind’s wife parts with her cow only on extreme occasions, and 
then with great regret. I have known the cow sold to buy a son 
out of the army, to start another in business, or to give a daughter 
suitable providing on her marriage to a town tradesman. Even 
then the wife would as soon part with her right hand. To see 
the wife, with pitcher in one hand, and a piece of bread for the 
cow in the other hand, standing on the field-slope, crying ‘ P’tru, 
Lady,’ with a love-tone, as if she were calling on her bairn, 
and dressed in linsey-woolsey, stately and calmly milking the red 
and white Ayrshire cow, is to remember for ever the homeliest 
field-picture, a scene full of the northern grey serenity. She 
milks as earnestly as if it were a religious act. The tournure of 
the elbows is as shapely as a marble cast; and you see beauty of 
the very highest in the middle-aged woman milking for those 
that are dearer to her than life—her bairns. In the bend of the 
body and droop of the head there is a homely earnestness. And in 
the stolid fixedness of the cow, which turns her glossy neck, as 
she looks with deep brown eyes upon the well-known figure, you 
can read the look of gladness. The cow seems almost conscious 
of its value to the poor hinds, and returns the wife’s kindly feeling 
by sometimes licking her mistress all over. It is a proverb with 
the hinds, used to characterise a woman who has not a stout 
heart or a firm will, ‘She aye flings away the pail when the cow 
flings.’ ‘If I were dead,’ an old farmer in the Fentons was fond 
of saying, ‘I would like to come back again to this world in the 
shape of a hind’s cow. They are the best done to in the world.’ 
All along the Tyne, the Esk, and the Almond, the soil is rich ; 
but none in the British isles is richer than that red soil on the 
high table-land above the scarped red cliffs to the east and west 
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of Dunbar. All along the sea-coast the sea-fowls fly, and hover 
far inland about the hinds’ feet; they taught those inland what 
wealth might be found in the fruits of the sea. It is a race with 
the hinds who is to be first at the shore in the early morning, 
down the cliffs with trace horses and carts for the sea-ware to 
manure the fields; and there are stories within the memory of old 
women how some carts top-heavy sank in the sands, and the 
incoming tide rushed up and drowned men and horses. 

The hinds struggle against the rough realities of rustic life, 
‘ though the farmers count them happy, as they have no rents or 
taxes to pay. The black coats and the white spotted vests they 
were married in serve them their lifetimes. Manfully they 
struggle to give their children a fair education—the compulsory 
clause is not required for them. They suffer severely when, as 
now frequently happens, the potatoes are diseased—potatoes being 
a staple article of food. More severely do they suffer when their 
sow or cow ails and-dies. It is a great affront or slight not to be 
spoken to at ‘ speaking-time ’ for re-engagement, or for a son to 
enlist into the army or become a policeman. They only take the 
Queen’s shilling when tipsy at the hiring-fair, and an English 
recruiting-sergeant, another Kite, cajoles them with the bombast 
that soldiers sleep in beds of honour, or when they get themselves 
into scrapes with lasses and cowardly run away and enlist. 

Setting aside for the moment the poetry that surrounds the 
mystery and beauty of human life and human love everywhere 
under the sun, there is poetry and to spare in the Lothian hinds, 
The wonder is that no singer has had his eyes directed thither in 
the search for something new. There are folk lore, old mythology, 
and superstitious beliefs lying thickly about that would reward 
any man for six months’ life among them. The Lothians are the 
northern Lincolnshire. It pleases the humour of the day to find 
poetry only in what is simple in the lives of crofters or peasant 
farmers fighting the world and nature single-handed. But with- 
out a doubt there is poetry in the Lothian big farmsteads, the 
large red-tiled cattle-courts, granaries, high brick chimney-stalk, 
the hinds’ cottages in a row, the doorways and windows coloured 
with yellow or blue or pink ochre, roofs, red-tiled and tinted with 
weather-stained colours, and covered with green ivy here and there, 
topaz yellow, olive grey and citron brown, and fronted with flower- 
pots, and backed with kitchen gardens; poetry in the ceaseless 
round of activity of the numerous farm-labourers, and the quiet 
lives of the widow out-worker and her brown-faced daughter, who 
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sometimes use no other table than their hands, and are called to 
work in the grey wintry morning at the horn’s blast ; poetry in the 
patient, easy-minded, ruddy drivers sitting atop the grain sacks 
on the one-horse cart going to market, in the cattle man’s life 
among the red and white oxen, whose figure is bent as if he 
always had a barrow of turnips wheeling; and poetry in the 
bare but homely interiors, where potatoes lie beneath box-beds, 
where sixpenny photographs are on the whitewashed walls, and 
drinking-water from the field spring is in an earthenware jar behind 
the outer door, in these stern hinds’ cottages, that look as if they 
were stranded on peaceful fields in the rushing irresistible tide 
towards towns and cities. 

Hinds have the true ancient lineage. ‘The real old families,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Millbank in Coningsby, ‘ are to be had among the 
peasantry. I never heard of a peer with an ancient lineage.’ In a 
corner cupboard they can show ancient china cups and saucers. 
They possess old family Bibles which have served three genera- 
tions. Their life is a life-drama full of listless longings, which 
send some of their sons and daughters into the towns with 
dreaming thoughts. They are not fairy-land folk, but somewhat 
slow and heavy; they are friends of leisure and silence. They 
labour, and perish like the grain; they are patient workers and 
have no time to mourn amid the trials, toils, and troubles which 
hover about farms and fields and poor folk. To the poetic eye 
they seem to work as if under an irrevocable sentence of hard 
labour ; but those homely hinds give us the sweet landscapes with 
their rustic lives about the granges and ‘ mains,’ and the russet 
stacks above the red tiles and sable thatch. Like all genuine 
country folk they retain the deepest impressions of most trivial 
things. Their lovemaking and long night love journeys are full 
of tender incidents—there’s a road in every parish where they walk, 
and cross roads where they meet, which are avoided by their elders, 
A friend or neighbour visiting them has to be ‘set on the road’ 
or §convoyed’ home a bit, when the news nearest the heart are 
told. It is the everlasting charm of open-air labour that gives 
them beauty, the calmness and patience about slow growth on the 
fields that gives them, when ploughing, a dignity equal to Hellas 
bearing the urn. Itisan abiding pastoral to see them lying elbow 
deep in golden sheaves and poppies with their hands bent 
loosely round their upturned knees. With treadmill regularity 
they follow the seasons and never wish to overtake them, When 
thronging in the town on the hiring fair, with rough manners and 
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plain speech, you might think their minds had not yet received 
the rebound from their former serfage. In their sulky altercations 
and their drunken squabbles they know no manners, no masculine 
or feminine system of graces. On being spoken to by their 
superiors they will reply with awkward movements and awkward 
speech, and never for a moment think of touching their hats, or of 
taking the pipes out of their mouths, or their hands out of their 
pockets. Shyly they turn their heads aside to escape recognition, 
and at nights generally thrust their hands out of sight, never 
dreaming of the might that slumbers in their arms. They never 
become farmers, and never desire to do so. Unlike the Cheviot 
shepherds, their sons never become clergymen or teachers. This 
thrifty, intelligent class is far from being moved by excitement, 
one point they have in common with the owlish, grey and quaint 
Northamptonshire labourers; and about the keenest feeling they 
know is on Saturday nights when their weekly toil comes to a 
close, and wearily along the bye-roads they homeward wend. They 
are a class that read the Weekly Scotsman and a local paper, and 
receive from the post-runner letters from sons and daughters in 
towns or abroad. 

They are a wonderfully cheery race, and whistle with the best. 
Along the clean, grassless high roads the one-horse carts rumble 
homewards from the side stations, loaded with phosphate, guano, 
and crushed bones, or go to the station with bag-loads of grain 
to be delivered, or to the Firth’s rocky harbours with bags of 
potatoes for the London and foreign sloops. It is then the sturdy 
hinds and stripling lads, in the enjoyment of vigorous health, or 
when returning from suppering jthe horses to their cottages, make 
the roads short with the lilting tunes they cheerily whistle as no 
other mortals can. The hind’s whistle is the finest country music 
that can be desired. It is clear as a bugle and cheery as a reel. 
It is associated with hedgerows, field furrows, fine stepping horses, 
ruddy faces, and swinging gaits. Listen! their hearts are in their 
throats, and their tongues are flexible as a bird’s. You stand 
stock still in astonishment, and ask: Where on earth have they 
learned the tunes, the country flourishes, the country time? No 
school teaches them, and the rich roundness of the music is un- 
known to the butcher’s boy or to your whistling maid. How old, 
and sweet, and hearty are the tunes! Quietness and nature’s 
voices are their silent teachers. It is high time these old tunes 
were collected. 

On Sundays they regularly attend the parish kirk, and pretty 
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regularly spread their arms over the backs of the pews and fall 
asleep as the minister reaches the first head of the sermon, and 
waken up with their locks about their eyes at the silence of the 
preacher’s voice after ‘Amen.’ With a pinch of snuff they become 
wide awake. They have their clay pipes lit the moment they 
reach the kirk porch. On Sundays they dress in good broad-cloth 
or comfortable tweeds, with silver watch-chains swinging across 
their waistcoats. Elsewhere they would pass for tradesmen or 
yeomen. [In the afternoons or evenings the main roads about 
Phantassie move with the young hinds, who, having seen sufficient 
of fields and farms during the working days, throng in pairs with 
the tall, well-dressed hinds’ daughters. Next to the meeting and 
gossip at the kirkyard, it is the freshest sight in the day. The 
kirk and market are yet the only two places where they can gather 
and exchange that gossipy information which circulates, as they 
phrase it,‘ by word of mouth.’ A man may well sing their praises 
——these ruddy-faced, well-built men enjoy the quietude of comfort- 
able homes; their sweet homeliness can hardly be excelled. 

It is an excellent feature in these hinds, who are never poverty- 
stricken, and have always a suit of clothes for Sunday, that they are 
fond of the strong Clydesdale horses they drive. Heavy horses are 
required for the heavy red soil. There is a pleasant rivalry among 
them as to who will keep horses and harness in trimmest condition, 
and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals needs 
no agent here: they strive to keep them over- rather than under- 
fed. When being engaged at the hiring fair they invariably ask 
about the horses they are to work with, and stipulate for being 
allowed materials to dress and polish their horses and harness, so 
that at market they may make an appearance alongside the 
neighbouring rows. Bits of bright-coloured ribbons and tapes 
are wrought into the horses’ manes and forelocks, a country flower 
is stuck into the collar, while a small brass bell keeps turning 
round above the horses’ shoulders every step they take. If you 
follow them into the public-house box, where they sit with pocket- 
knives cutting penny rolls and drinking bottles of sweet ale, their 
‘mags,’ you can hear their broad thick words about their horses, 
and about topping the market with the grain. These are the 
subjects to boast of on market days. 

Does any divinity stir within them? Look at the teamsters, 
cries the shrill voice of the idealist, wending their way to market ; 
their highest duty is to fodder and water their horses! Their 
deity is a comfortable meal and a good ‘hinding.’ They are 
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‘our conscripts on whom our lot fell.’ To the toil-worn hinds, who 
conquer the earth more than themselves, and who enjoy rude 
intelligence beneath the hard faces, the highest duty and divinity 
is, as it is to us all, to do the work they have on hand. To drive 
mercifully and well a pair of silent, willing horses to the market 
is, for the time being, the hind’s highest and only duty; and 
there is almost a divinity in driving a pair of deep-eyed deep- 
chested horses. What would you have them do? Some men 
who think only fools and horses work, would have them write 
verse atop the grain sacks, let the horses saunter, and arrive 
too late for the week’s market. 

The weekly grain market at Haddington during the winter 
months is characteristic of East Lothian, and cannot be equalled 
for the turn-out of hinds and one-horse grain carts opposite the 
Corn Exchange. A hind drives two carts, the rope reins of the 
rear horse being thrown over the front cart on which the driver 
sits. Here is a splendid collection of strong hinds, dressed in 
clean corduroy, stripped to the sleeved waistcoats, carrying on 
bended backs the sackloads, the sample bags, to the Exchange 
from their carts, and big prancing horses with polished brasses, 
blackened and shining harness, bits of ribbons, and bits of wheat- 
straw plaited in the tail and mane. Who cannot but admire 
the strong horses trooping up the High Street causeway at full 
walking speed, and the hinds, with cheering cries, and, from high 
spirits, making their whips play crack about the leaders’ tossing 
heads and ears? It is their parade-ground. The whip-cracks 
make the horses in the heavy-loaded cart carry their heads well 
and_throw out their knees. The little bell on the collar tinkles the 
quicker with every toss of the head. The hinds’ faces are ruddy 
with delight as they handle their decorated whips, and the willing 
horses walk boldly into the full gaze of the market-square. The 
quick, thundering noise of the loaded carts on the stony streets 
shakes the strong-built houses. This is a sight only now to be 
seen at Haddington in winter, the grain market at Dalkeith having 
fallen terribly away. The day is looked forward to by the lads, and 
the night previous they give extra attention to both horses and 
harness. On returning home on market nights the young bloods 
are fond of racing their horses in the empty carts, and occasionally 
they are prosecuted before the justices for furious driving or driving 
on the footpath. A notice published in the local Eastern papers 
shows when the last carts unloaded and left the railway station, 
so that a check may be put on their tarrying at the public-house. 
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The day of the year is the hiring fair. Hinds travel long dis- 
tances to the fair. To the Haddington fair, which is probably the 
largest, hinds come from far and near, and are sometimes on the 
road the night before. There they see old and well-known faces, 
and chat over a gill of whisky the fortunes and failures of the year 
and the day. Several thousands, and as many women as men, 
move about cracking rude rustic jokes, the young lads swagger 
canes bought at the fair, with pieces of ribbon frequently flying 
from the left of their low-crowned cloth caps. Their corduroy 
trousers fit tightly at the knees, and, along with the long-bodied 
waistcoats, are adorned with some mother-o’-pearl buttons. No 
mark distinguishes those who are, from those who are not, hired. 
One must use his tongue, and this day the hind makes it wag in 
all conscience. He speaks and shouts as if he were in a forty- 
acre field. The day’s liberty and the sight of so many faces 
intoxicate him. The majority come to see the fair; it is a holiday 
for miles around ; and the lasses get their ‘ fairing ’ from the lads 
in gingerbread and nuts from the stalls. This day the hinds 
purchase their valentines, not grudging half-a-crown for one in a 
box, and addressed, into the bargain, to the lass they like best. 
Well-dressed country folk stand and move on the streets in 
surging throngs, seeing and being seen, waiting to be hired for 
the year, to get ‘ arles °—the usual shilling—and to sign a scrawl 
in the nearest public-house. It is a strange, memorable sight. 
There are the usual Bohemian vagabonds, and it is wonderful how 
these illiterate folk remember the fairs so well, as the birds do 
the seasons. There are Cheap John, the auctioneer, who returns 
your shilling with goods in a present, travelling photographers, 
merry-go-rounds, the man who sells a straw and gives the book 
for nothing, games of rolly-polly, the thimbles and pea trick, 
prick the garter, ballad singers, the giant and the fat woman, 
Punch and Judy, and all those motley-witted tramps that amuse 
the rustic minds with volleys of words and sleight of hand. Then 
ensues not unfrequently, as by a law of nature, the wild excess 
after noiseless months. The hinds, if ‘unfit for raptures,’ find 
‘raptures cheer’ on this ‘ high festival of once a year.’ Philan- 
thropists want this custom abolished; reformed it may be, but 
abolished never; no more than gas-light theorists can take from 
out the rustic heart the craving for a holiday among streets of 
human faces. 

Hinds preserve our old stock of words and observe the old 
holidays and customs. They conserve what is admirable. Their 
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holidays are Auld Handsel Monday, the Hiring Fair, the Agri- 
cultural Show,the Yeomanry Races, or the Carters’ Play or Race 
day, when their love for finery is whetted. The Carters’ or Whip- 
men’s Play is almost extinct ; it was the occasion of a procession of 
carters and ploughmen who were members of the Carters’ Friendly, 
Sick, and Funeral Society, and who, mounted and _ bedecked, 
gathered in the morning at the house of the chairman. Then 
they marched as orderly and as imposingly as they could on restive 
horses along the high road to the sea links, where they raced 
their horses. The prizes, which were always pieces of harness, 
were distributed by the preses commonly styled ‘ Duke, my Lord.’ 
Many sad plights, humorous scenes, and tragic episodes occurred 
then. An old hind, for example, was suddenly called on in his 
cups to ‘ yoke’ a horse; but in place of the stable, he entered the 
byre, and saddled a cow. And again, a young hind, having got a 
loan of his master’s horse with the caution on no account to run, 
could not resist the temptation to take part in a race, and when 
coming in first in full glory, ran up against the projecting ‘trams’ 
of a cart, and destroyed the horse. The lad, not possessing the 
courage to face his master with the sad tale, fled and enlisted. 
Auld Handsel Monday! survives in the East county only. It is 
the hinds’ Christmas day, and is held on the second Monday of the 
year, when the sons and daughters and grandchildren all make for 
the old home in carts, sitting on bags of straw, and taking handsel» 
or gifts with them, It is the day of the family reunions, when 
the family council is again heard around the fireside. New Year’s 
and Christmas days are gradually being observed, but they do not 
bring to the Lothian hinds the old family associations that linger 
about Auld Handsel Monday, when in the villages athletic sports 
and ball-shooting with ordinary guns are held, and a subscription 
book goes round to purchase legs of mutton, pounds of sugar and 
tea, ‘shortbread,’ currant buns (7.e. rich fruit-cakes, about two- 
thirds compound of currants and raisins), and bottles of whisky, for 
prizes to the competitors, who sit on chairs and fire at wooden 
marks. To the Yeomanry races the lads and lasses and old hinds 
—who call fleet horses ‘ trip-the-daisy ’"—driving tandem, ride in 
the long hay-carts, the sides being covered with plaited straws 
for seats. They select the finest pair of horses from the farm- 
stable, and gaily decorate them with flowing ribbons and 
arches of flowers. As a phaeton or waggonette passes them at 
the trot cheers come from their holiday, throats, and the lasses 


1 It was the immemorial custom for servants to receive handsel or first gifts 
of the year on this day, and for the family to make merry. 
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rise up and wave their handkerchiefs, and the young hind 
makes his whip-play crack like a pistol about the prancing 
leader’s ears. The sight would put spirit into the dullest mortal. 
The oldest rustic festival here is the harvest home, or ‘ Kirn,’! 
where once a year master and servant dance together to the tune 
of a violin, a flute, or a concertina. It is preceded by a supper in 
the granary—a long loft, lit up with candles, and deals placed on 
sack rows of grain for seats. It is a thoroughly rustic and poetic 
scene. Very old tunes, such as ‘The wind that shakes the 
barley,’ are brought to life again, and old wayward songs, such as 
‘On Sundays when I gang to Kirk,’ are sung. From the last 
cuttings of the oats a nimble-fingered lass makes what is called 
the ‘ Kirn baby,’ or the ‘ Kirn maiden’—a rough imitation with 
plaited oat stalks of an infant, the oat-heads being, as it were, the 
fringe of the petticoat, and beautifully decked up with silver 
paper, coloured ribbons, and poppies. Placed under the centre of 
the circle of candles, it does the same duty as the Christmas 
mistletoe. And it is a beautiful old belief that so long as one 
hangs the Kirn baby on his walls he will never want for oatmeal, 
and his coffers will never be empty. It is a fashion, a kindly 
custom, with the strong farm lasses in the harvest field to catch 
hold of any passing stranger, lay him down on the stubble, and, 
keeping firm grip of his legs and arms, throw him up and down 
in the air for several times. Never an accident comes of it. One 
should take it with the best grace possible; it is a compliment. 
You would not be hurt if you fell on the lasses’ strong backs or 
shoulders, and you are expected to stand your hand, i.e. to give 
them a silver coin. A stranger who values his modesty, or objects 
to be taken in the arms of six blouzed Ruths, should never enter 
a Lothian harvest field. Speaking from my own experience I 
think ‘ up in the air’ is delightful and exhilarating, when done by 
cheery, hearty lasses with shouts and laughter. A sight fast 
dying out here is that of bare-footed children and breathless old 
women gathering ‘singles’ in the stubble fields. The clean 
gathering of the horse-rakes makes it unnecessary for the gleaners 
to step afield now. All hinds take a pride in their small gardens, 


1 Churn is the common Scotch form of the word, and from this some think the 
festival takes its name. Burns, whom nothing escaped, describes it well :— 
The jovial ranting kirns 
When rural life o’ ev’ry station 
Unite in common recreation. 


See Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary for an interesting note-tracing the ancient 
history of kirns and kirn babies, 
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some having a fancy for growing big leeks, or cabbages, or 
pansies. In West Lothian especially, the horticultural shows are 
largely attended by hinds; their wives vie with each other in 
rivalry to gain the prizes for the best home-baked bread, scones 
and cakes, and their daughters compete keenly for sewing, plain 
and fancy work. 

The gangs of rustic women working on the fields like so many 
Ruths or Amazons, though to be found in the country between 
Northumberland and Ayr, are peculiarly characteristic of the 
Lothians, and they add a quaint colour to the landscape, with 
their large shades or ‘ uglies’ projecting from their circular straw 
hats, which have been covered by their own hands with pieces of 
print usually of a delicate colour, such as pale yellow, pale pink, 
or pale blue. The name ‘ugly’ was no doubt given by a towns- 
man in contempt, but the headdress, which the fashionable coal- 
scuttle hat resembles, is very picturesque with lovely brown faces, 
and throws out the deep heavy eyes, which open-air life gives to 
all. Their short kilted petticoats are grey and weather-stained, 
and the shawls about their strong shoulders are the strongest 
coloured article they wear. It may be that no woman enjoys the 
open-air work, but for the stirring, high-tilled farms here women- 
workers are necessary; and sometimes they feed the cattle and 
clean the large-stalled stables. The majority are in their teens 
or beyond thirty. All country women cannot be domestic servants 
or seamstresses ; but an old hind herding with a gun will tell you 
that for a woman to work afield is her last resource, and that a 
lass with any spirit would not doit. A field of men and women, 
children of the plough, huge folk ‘ blouzed with health and wind 
and rain and labour,’ working together on the red fen land, tells 
you how strong is the hold the farms and farm-work here have on 
the family life; and the high cultivation shows the necessity for 
woman-labour on this high-rented land. It is a most ancient 
sight, a fine grouped scene, which for easy rustic movements, 
sweet open-air beauty and freshness, and the tender tints of strong 
field clothes, can hardly be surpassed. Women have wrought on 
the fields since the Flood; women will work till the end of the 
chapter as long as seed has to be sown, turnips have to be thinned 
and hoed, hay made, grain reaped, potatoes lifted, the land cleaned, 
and ‘ wrack’ gathered, and there are not men or boys enough in 
the parish for the work. It is at the same time a striking fact 
that the hinds’ daughters are gradually allowing the Highland or 
Irish women to do all the field labour. 
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When old, the hinds impress you with the dignity and solemnity 
that come with age and field labour. They look the very spirit of 
the fields as they totter about in the spring evening with staff in 
hand, bended legs, and a short clay pipe wobbling between the 
toothless gums. They seem part of the earth’s growth, and wizened 
like the sturdy oak. They give one the idea of an ancient lineage, 
of the perpetuity of hinds, of their being dedicated to the soil and 
solitude on the green surface. And they are in love with their 
country life. No men impress you so much as being actually 
worn out in mind and body. If you watch them, you will notice 
many do nothing but smoke their cutty pipes for five minutes at 
a time, wet their forefingers and press them on the smouldering 
pipe-ashes, and then doze, then waken up and scratch a match 
against the pipe tin cover, take a dozen puffs of the strong twist 
tobacco again with their heads leaning up the chimney, cough, 
and put the pipe, half-smoked, with the tobacco burning, into 
their waistcoat pockets. Often their pockets are thus burned 
away. Some never slept a night out of their own beds, and boast 
of it. They are not given to overmuch thinking, and it is a 
proverb with them, ‘Thinking will kill a horse.’ If they fall 
asleep at the fireside they are ‘away to the coals,’ the phrase arising 
from the long drives to the coal-pits in early morning. During the 
day, old Archie Peffers, for example, goes his rounds, pokes his nose 
into the smithy, gives his neighbours a cry in passing, and flavours 
his gossip with recollections about old masters, old neighbours, 
old times, and old sweethearts. With a ‘ snifter’ clearing his dry 
throat, he judges the weather, which seems to rest on his upturned 
nose, then he lights a piece of match-paper which his son makes 
with saltpetre and brown parcel paper, and with mouth full of 
tobacco-smoke hobbles away on shaky legs to complete his round, 
His eyes are always on the ground ; hardly a straw escapes him ; 
with his stick he gathers the straggling straws on the road and 
shoves them into the hedge root, or, if they be sufficient, holding 
the bunch over his head and shoulders, he’ll carry it home for 
bedding to his son’s pigs. It isarustic picture to see the stiff legs 
hobbling along, a staff striking the ground at short intervals, and 
a bunch of straw for a body and head. As the weary legs approach 
you hear the ‘peching’ (sound with a true German guttural), groan- 
ing old voice, and see through the open spaces of the straw a week’s 
unshaved chin leaning on a breast,sunk eyes, and a nose traced with 
lines like a tree. He treads the rounds of his parents, and will 
shortly be gathered to his fathers, He makes a long journey 
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to the forest close at hand and picks up some faggots, which he 
drags home and dries at the whitewashed fireside. Then all night 
he sits and watches the piled-up faggots and twigs, and leans his 
hands on his stick. Sometimes he cries ‘hist, st,’ to the cows with 
udders full of milk as they return at nightfall to the byres. It is 
a life to be prayed for, my lads. These earthworn old men are 
delightful companions; they will sit and talk by the hour, or, if 
it is all the same to you, they will be as silent asacat. The 
argumentative spirit is lost in their starved intelligence. Like 
the owls, it is only at nights when they make any noise with 
their tongues. With all their might they tell you about their 
life and experience in the world fifty years ago. Nothing less 
than fifty years ago satisfies them. Yesterday is too recent, to- 
day is everybody’s, but fifty years ago is their own beyond con- 
tradiction. It is a proud moment when younger hinds in the ale- 
house refer to them, as you would refer to the annals of the time, 
for verification. The distance lends fictitious charms to their 
terrible talk of disasters, shipwrecks, accidents, and sad endings ; 
and they seem to find joy in repeating sad stories. One often 
wonders how they can be bothered living in this age when only 
the world fifty years ago was worth living for. It is the finest 
pleasure they know, and sounds sweeter in their ears than the 
neigh of a horse, the low of their own cow, Lady, with the crumpled 
horn, or the ery of a sleeping bairn, to hear their own voice at 
night talking loud beside their oil lamps about their lives and 
days and nights fifty years ago. They were days, another ancient, 
old Hugh Sounness, will tell you, with that conscious air of alone 
possessing the secret to hold bairns awestruck with gaping mouths 
on winter nights,—when duty was on salt, and the hinds cooked 
porridge and boiled potatoes with sea-water from the Firth of 
Forth, when whisky was sixpence a pint, when in place of going 
to hiring-fairs he ran about at nights seeking ‘a place,’ when 
wages were cheap and folk plenty, when the coach-horns were 
heard at roadside ale-houses, when no Irishmen settled in the 
Lothians, and Scotchmen did all their own rough work, and 
stood up to the knees in wet soil at making drains. You feel 
he is living then, and speaking like an old calendar. His weary 
eyes are dusty glass you can’t see in, and the more he talks and 
coughs and gesticulates with his right arm and looks at his wide- 
stretched legs, as if he could not understand why they rest so still 
and silent, as if they did not belong to him, the more you feel 
him slipping from your mental grasp. Sitting in his arm-chair, he 
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has travelled a life journey. It is a terrible wrench to old Hugh 
to start atopic of to-day; every child at school can read it, and 
the dust of years has not covered it. A sure way to bring him 
back to the life about his feet is to talk about the cuts of 
loaf bread, the slices of fine meat, and the bowls full of milk 
which he gets from the farmer in the porridge-house. Then 
he smiles, lifts his eyebrows as if you offered him a drink, and 
looks at the cloth bag and black bottle swinging on a nail, which 
he used for carrying cold pork and scones or bread and milk to 
the fields for the midday meal in winter, when he never saw his 
cottage during daylight. The light recedes in his eyes, his hand 
falls heavily on the deal table, a creeping feeling grows across his 
shoulders, and with a deep sigh he moralises by way of reflection : 

‘How time wears away, man!’ After a dull uncertain pause 
he continues: ‘How time runs on! Daggins, lad, the time and 
place o’ our death’s pronounced on us a’ when we’re born! Go’, 
it’s the God’s truth I’m telling you. I ha’e been at some men’s 
birth, ay an’ at their marriages, ay, an’ last o’ a’, I ha’e been at 
their funerals. ’Od man, how the world turns! I ha’e done 
everything in my day but preached and lent money. ‘The first 
I wouldna do, and the last I couldna. But, man, how do the 
folk see to gaun on the sea in the dark? Faigs, man, it’s ex- 
traordinar. You that comes from Edinburgh, ha’e you ever seen 
Bonaparte’s jacket hanging on the walls o’ a house there? Eh! 
what? You’re no deaf?’ 

Hugh, though in his eighty-sixth year, is able to carry a gun 
and scare the crows from grain fields, or break stones. He carries 
at his watch-chain a coin sent by a son from a Crimean battle- 
field ; nightly he winds up his twenty-four hour clock, and makes 
down his own bed. Such old hinds do service as weather-glasses ; 
they hand down by ‘word of mouth’ old traditions and old 
memories as old soldiers used to do in the barrack canteen to the 
young recruits. They lived in the dull old days when servants used 
to be whipped, when the only way to come into a parish was to 
be born in it, when the terrible words of the press-gang men ‘in 
the king’s name’ were heard at nights, when hinds got the hand- 
some wage of ninepence a day, when the farmers used to drive 
in carts to the kirk, and an old farmer carried a coal riddle above 
his head in mockery of the new-fangled contrivance, the umbrella, 
They are the wholesale dealers in parish gossip, which they receive 
in mysterious fashion. Whotold them? ‘They say so,’ ‘ they 
heard tell,’ Everything is fathered on the broad shoulders and 
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dull eyes of ‘ the folk.’ They are the hale, big-boned, tall hinds 
who dearly love to prattle, and cough, and spit about the chimney 
corners; they are the parish historians with every leaf of their 
wonderful memories well dog-eared. They live in the Arcady of 
our grandfathers. They are never eyesore, weak~-chested, or 
troubled with modern complicated disease. It is beyond their 
comprehension why doctors never bleed now, and yet render an 
account for merely talking or simply patting them on the chest 
with a bit stick. Old Hugh sends our thoughts back to what 
seems a novelist’s Arcady. He offers the apologetic remark, ‘ I no 
hear weel, an’ I no speak muckle.’ Yet with a little encourage- 
ment he talks slowly and kindly of that pleasant world fifty years 
ago—when only horn spoons were used to sup porridge and broth, 
and each member of a family knew his own spoon as well as he 
knew his place at the deal table; when the hinds were married 
in the parish minister’s kitchen, and the lads dressed in blue coats 
with brass buttons and nankeen trousers, and the lasses attired in 
print gowns and big bonnets, walked arm in arm along the main 
road to the marriage, ‘ for,’ old Hugh says, ‘ for a’ the world like a 
flock 0’ geese.’ (Scotch folk are now, and have for some years 
past been, married at their own homes.) A marriage party, like a 
funeral procession, carefully kept to the high roads or turnpikes, 
and avoided the bye-roads or foot-roads as being unlucky on such 
occasions. The lads and lasses frankly believed that they would 
not have been so happy and so hearty if they ‘had no a wander’ 
to the marriage, and, knowing no better, they thought it no 
degradation to be married in the minister’s kitchen. Judging 
from the lingering memories that abound in old hinds’ talk, the 
farmers and their hinds were then bound closer together by sharing 
each other’s joys and sorrows. Such is the ancient hind’s Arcady, 
strangely mixed with sentiment and disasters ; but, in my humble 
judgment, the lives and manners and associations of the present- 
day hinds can yield to a kind heart as great.a harvest of picturesque 
realism. Times change, laws alter, and agriculture even under- 
goes gradual improvements ; but the patient hinds’ lives can never 
be robbed of the sweet wealth of rustic charms that bloom and 
flower on Nature’s broad breast. 

‘ How time wears on!’ to quote old Hugh again. ‘ How the 
world turns! Bless my heart! what do you call holidays? ’Od 
sake, what are they? Man, are they onything for eating ?’ 

JAMES PURVES. 
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The Flower of March. 


HAVE ventured to call the daffodil the flower of March because 
although many other blossoms first make their appearance 
during the tempestuous month, there are none which are so 
closely identified with it, or which seem to partake so much of its 
own character. We figure to ourselves the month of March as 
strong, boisterous, full of vigour, and yet as having its own aspects 
of tender beauty; and such is the daffodil. Flowers like the 
snowdrop and the celandine seem to suit the early promise and 
the hesitating performance of February; but in March, the 
spring, though still battling with winter, has made good her 
footing among us, and a host of daffodils is the sign of her assured 
advance. In our own garden we never feel that the spring has 
really come until the yellow flowers are out by hundreds beneath 
the trees and along the old borders. Shakespeare embodies this 
connection between the month and the flower in his ever-famous 

passage— 

Daffodils, 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


No more than two lines; yet how perfect it is as poetry, and 
how accurate as the observation of a naturalist! We see the 
rough weather of March contrasted with the softer season which 
will succeed, and which will bring the swallow in its train; we 
see the flower bold to come before the bird and swinging in the 
wind as its custom is. It is pleasant to find dear old Gilbert 
White quoting this same passage in support of his own observa- 
tion. In his Naturalists’ Calendar the flowering of the daffodil 
and the arrival of the swallow are both noted. February 24 
and April 7 are the earliest and latest dates on which he had 
observed the plant unfolding its bloom. March 26 and April 20 
are the corresponding entries with regard to the first appearance 
of the swallow. 


One must not expect to get the same unerring touch in our 
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other poets. Spenser, in his ‘ Shepheard’s Calendar,’ reverses the 
proper order. He makes the swallow appear in March— 


Winter’s wrath beginnes to quell, 
And pleasant spring appeareth : 

The grasse nowe ginnes to be refresht, 

The Swallow peepes out of her nest, 
And clowdie Welkin cleareth ;— 


while the daffodil is put into the Eclogue for April with pinks and 
carnations, columbines and gilliflowers— 


Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies. 


Mr. Tennyson also in one passage has chosen to connect the 
flower with the month of April— 


A rosy blonde, and in a college gown, 
That clad her like an April daffodilly— 


although elsewhere in a sonnet he speaks of the month of March 
as the 
Roaring moon of daffodil 
And crocus. 


There is but one other passage in Shakespeare in which the 
daffodil is alluded to. It is in the song of Autolycus, and although 
brief, it includes another ‘ touch of nature ’— 


When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh ! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


‘ Begin to peer’ is an expression which describes with completest 
accuracy the unfolding of the daffodil bud, and the appearance 
presented by the half-opened flower. It might also be applied to 
the aspect of the plant when it first comes above the ground. 
This generally occurs very early in the month of February. Ina 
wild part of our own garden, where a little stream runs between 
banks some ten or twelve feet high down into a glen, I shall find, 
close by the edge of the water, the first clump of daffodils peering 
above the ground. The light-green sheath is two or three inches 
high, and has just the faintest touch of yellow at its tip, thus 
showing already the two colours which hereafter, in combination, 
will make it so beautiful. If I examine it very closely, I see how 
like it is to a small fairy sword-blade. It is sharp, two-edged, 
pointed, and hollow on the inner side; calculated, in short, in 
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every way for forcing its passage upward through the frozen 
ground. There is not much other greenery in the neighbourhood. 
The crumpled primrose leaves are not yet unfurled, the ferns are 
round bosses of silvery grey, which show no signs of life, and the 
only things fairly opened are some great buckler-shaped leaves of 
sorrel. More than once the daffodil gets covered up with snow ; 
but it suffers nothing by that; and when its white coverlid is 
gone, it looks greener than ever. About the middle of the month 
we hear the lark for the first time ; snowdrops and primroses are 
out; the yellow jasmine is in flower; a pear-tree, which is nailed 
to a south wall, is in leaf-bud; and the chestnut twigs are tipped 
with black and shining gum. On the eighteenth of February the 
daffodil flower is seen perceptibly swelling underneath its tight 
green sheath. In spite of rain, wind, and sleet, the crocuses are 
out; and in the evening, during a spell of watery sunshine, the 
blackbird, the thrush, and the robin may all be heard singing 
together. 

On the first of March our forward daffodil by the water’s edge 
is just ready to unsheath, but holds back because the wind is in 
the north-east. It is curious to observe how, at this season of 
the year when the wind gets easterly, all vegetation seems to 
conspire in remaining quite stationary; bud and leaf and grass- 
blade presenting day after day precisely the same appearance. A 
little later, though there are still severe frosts in the night, the 
days become more genial, and the march of life begins again. 
The daffodil is in the foremost rank, and becomes now, even 
before the unfolding of the flower, an object of exquisite beauty. 
The spathe or sheath, in which the bloom is carefully swaddled to 
protect it from the cold, is greyish green in colour, and semi- 
transparent. As the bud swells still more, the sheath is forced 
back, and the brilliant yellow-green of the flower may now be 
seen. By the sixth of March the sheath has lost its green tinge 
—it is entirely grey—and has fallen, so that the sepals of the 
calyx are visible. They are yellow, with a strip of harmonious 
green running up the centre. The ccrolla, though still curled, is 
partially open. This is our first daffodil, and it is born on a 
daffodil-morning. There is a strong wind blowing from the 
north-west. The sky, intensely blue, is chequered with clouds of 
black and grey. The sun shines brightly, then there is a sudden 
drift of hail, which whitens the ground. After that the sunlight 
is brighter and warmer than before. The starlings are particularly 
busy. They are in a delighted hurry, and seem to be looking 
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for nesting places along the roof and under the eaves of our old 
barn. The air, though cold, is fresh and sweet. Life, motion, 
vigour, are everywhere, in the sky, and on the earth, and behind 
it all we seem to apprehend the propelling forces of the spring. 

At first this precursor is followed by other flowers singly ; and 
then, with a change of wind to the south, they come out by 
dozens, and, going into the garden in the early morning while 
the grass is still heavily strung with pearls of dew, some wander- 
ing breath of warm wind brings to me once and away, the 
delightful perfume of the daffodils. Was Shakespeare thinking 
of this sweetness of odour as well as of the loveliness of form 
and colour, when he spoke of the flower taking the winds of 
March with beauty? The scent, though faint and evanescent, is 
most delicious—a truly ‘country smell.’ I think it resembles 
that of meadow-sweet ; but it is not so strong, and there is some 
other odour mixed with it which I cannot name. 

By the middle of the month there are hundreds blooming 
together, and this is as it ought to be. A single plant is a lovely 
object, and even before the days of zsthetic raptures, some of us 
might have been content to sit before it for hours admiring its 
Greek simplicity of outline and the perfect toning of its colour, 
beginning with the dark green of its long, thin, curving leaves 
and passing on through the calyx and the outer petals of the 
corolla, where a lighter green is mixed with yellow, and so on, 
the green ever diminishing, until in the centre of the flower the 
only colour left is that of a deep and vivid saffron. Still the 
glory of the daffodil is not seen until we have it in large numbers. 
Wordsworth felt this, and his well-known poem expresses it— 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle o’er the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


Our daffodils have been planted chiefly in a little wood which 
lies to the south-west of the garden and near to the stream of 
which I have spoken. They grow best under the trees, and look 
well there, making a sunshine in a shady place. They give little 
trouble and are ever increasing, as they propagate themselves by 
throwing off lateral bulbs. At first we had only the double 
variety. These are not so beautiful in form; but the colour is 
richer, and they have the advantage of flowering at least a fortnight 
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earlier than the single kind. A friend who lives among the 
Cheshire meadows sent me some roots of the latter, and we now 
have both sorts growing together. 

About the eighteenth of March, when the flower-buds are out 
on the pear tree, and the lilacs and thorns are turning green, the 
daffodils are at their best. Slight frosts at night do them no 
harm, and in the morning, when their heads hang heavy with 
dew waiting for the sun to touch them, their freshness and beauty 
are most conspicuous. The daffodil, however, is a flower which 
must hold itself ready to meet the sudden stroke of adversity. 
A few days later there comes a heavy fall of snow with whirling 
blasts of wind. Winter has returned ; the new greenness is gone ; 
branches of trees, and the boles too, on the side next the wind, 
are all whitened; and, in the evening, the new moon shines 
brilliantly on roofs which lie deep in snow. Many of the daffodils 
are now beaten down by the wind or snapped off by the weight of 
snow. Those which are broken we gather, going round carefully 
and cutting them with a knife. We then take them into the 
house and put them in pots of water, where they make a brave 
show and last for many days. On the twenty-ninth of March 
the wintry weather has retreated ; the air is warm and moist ; the 
green mantle on the trees enlarges every day, and the daffodils 
which were not broken rise again and look as beautiful as ever. 
On the sixth of April the chestnut leaves are unfurled, and the 
daffodils—just a month after the appearance of the first flower— 
are so nearly over that we bid them good-bye for another year. 

The word daffodil is somewhat loosely used, and it may be 
well to say that the flower we have been considering is Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus. It is called in various places besides daffodil 
—daffadilly, daffadowndilly, daffadown, and daffy. Some suppose 
the word to be a corruption of asphodel ; but others maintain that 
it is simply a form of an Old English word, affodyle. 

The asphodel belongs to the family of lilies, while the daffodil 
is an amaryllid. They are allied to each other, and in some of 
the old herbals they are certainly confused, while in others their 
distinctiveness is maintained. Markham, in his ‘ English House- 
wife,’ 1637 (quoted in the English Dialect Society’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Plant Names’), says: ‘ You must be carefull that you take not 
Daffodil for Affodil.” In that quaint old book, ‘The Names 
of Herbes in Greke Latin English Duch and Frenche wyth 
the commune names that Herbaries and Apotecaries yse. 
Gathered by William Turner,’ three daffodils are given, This 
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was in 1548. ‘ Narcissus is of diuerse sortes. There is one wyth 
a purple floure, which I neuer sawe, and an other wyth a white 
floure, which groweth plétuously in my Lordes gardine in Syon, 
and it is called of diuerse, whyte Laus tibi, it may be called also 
whyte daffadyl. Plenie maketh mention of a kynde called Nar- 
cissus herbaceus, which is after my iudgement our yealowe daf- 
fodyl.’ These are the Narcissus poeticus and the Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus. Elsewhere Turner mentions a third :—‘ It 
groweth in gardines in Anwerp, it may be named in Englishe 
whyte affodil, or duche daffodil.’ This.is the Asphodelus ra- 
MoOsuUs. 
Drayton, in his ‘ Polyolbion,’ is severely accurate— 


Amongst those things of sent, there prick they in the lilly ; 
And neere to that againe, her sister daffadilly. 


With him the daffodil is not the lily, but it is her sister. 

The mention of Drayton brings us back to the poets, with 
whom the daffodil has ever been a prime favourite; indeed, the 
flower may be said to be in every poet’s pleasaunce. Drayton 
himself sings quaintly of a shepherdess under the name of 
Daffodil— 

My fair flower thou didst not meet, 
Nor news of her didst bring, 

And yet my Daffodil’s more sweet 
Than that by yonder spring. 


This conceit seems to have been common, for an old song 
begins— 

Now fair Daffodilla is come to town, 

With her yellow petticoat and her green gown. 


With the Elizabethans, especially, the daffodil was in constant 
use. Robert Greene introduces it into one of his halting hexa- 
meters— 


Sweet hollyhock, or else daffodil, or slips of a bay-tree. 


Herrick’s poem, ‘ Fair Daffadils, we weep to see,’ is too familiar to 
need quotation. It enshrines a charming fancy, but it is hardly 
true to nature, the daffodil being, as we have seen, a long-endur- 
ing flower, and not one which, as the poet says, ‘hastes away so 
soon.’ Herrick puts the daffodil into many of his lines, and always 
with a pleasant flavour— 


Tripping the comely country Round, 
With daffadils and daisies crown’d, 
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And again— 


Thy feasting-table shall be hills 

With daisies spread, and daffadils 
Where thou shalt sit, and Red-breast by, 
For meat shall give thee melody. 


The two passages in which Milton mentions the daffodil are among 
the most beautiful pieces of poetry in the language. The first is 
in § Comus ’— 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 

Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 


Milton probably used the word gaudy with reference rather to its 
older sense, as that which brings gladness, than to its more modern 
meaning, which infers something ostentatiously and coarsely 
coloured. The second passage is in ‘ Lycidas ’— 


Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fi]l their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 


Passing to our later poets, we come first upon Keats. He 
knew not only how to touch the beautiful mythology of Greece 
without dulling its brightness, but also how to bring up in a single 
phrase—perhaps better than any other of the moderns—the rural 
spirit of his own country. The passage to be quoted is from the 
opening of ‘ Endymion ’— 

Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in. 


Mr. Tennyson’s allusions to the daffodil, besides the one already 
given, are confined to its colour and to its lustrous quality— 


On a bed of daffodil sky. 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 


When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has one characteristic line in ‘ Thyrsis ’"— 
I know the wood which hides the daffodil. 


Of the minor poets who have contributed to the anthology of 
the daffodil there is only space to mention a few. John Clare, 
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who seldom uses a wrong phrase in describing rural appearances, 
alludes, in his ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ to the drooping habit of the 
flower— 
What time the dew’s unsullied drops, 
In burnish’d gold, distil 
On crocus flowers’ unclosing tops 
And drooping daffodil. 


In Thomas Hood’s beautiful * Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’ 
a fay, speaking as the handmaid of Spring, is made to say— 


The pastoral cowslips are our little pets, 

And daisy stars, whose firmament is green ; 

Pansies, and those veiled nuns, meek violets, 

Sighing to that warm world from which they screen ; 
And golden daffodils, plucked for May’s Queen. 


One American poet at least has acclimatised the daffodil. In 
Bryant’s ‘ Invitation to the Country’ we find it mentioned among 
‘ bluebirds’ and ‘ Easter sparrows "— 


Though many a flower in the wood is waking, 
The daffodil is our doorside queen ; 

She pushes upward the sward already, 
To spot with sunshine the early green. 


In some parts of England daffodils, in allusion of course ‘to the 
season during which they are frequently in flower, are called 
Lent lilies and Lenten lilies. This last is sometimes curi- 
ously corrupted into lantern lilies. In Devonshire they are also 
known. as Lent roses, and the peculiar plural form Lent rosen is 
sometimes used. In Frederick William Faber’s now little known 
poem ‘ Sir Lancelot’ this ecclesiastical association of the daffodil 
is recognised. The passage occurs in the fourth book, ‘The 
Beautiful Year,’ in which most ‘of our English flowers are felici- 
tously described— 


First, like a flock of children, purely white, 
The snowdrops lead the van . . 

The wood is twinkling with a thousand eyes, 
And, by harmonious shading reconciled 
With that low-lying atmosphere of stars, 

The deep Lent lilies glow among the flowers 
Like constellations girt with lesser orbs. 


Tn Mrs, Alexander’s ‘ Legend of the Golden Prayers’ a poem 
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on Lent lilies will also be found, of which the first stanza may. be 
quoted — 
Fair children of unwilling spring, 
They grow beside our leafless bowers, 
And gentle hopes and perfumes bring 
To cheer our cold and dreary hours. 
To sunless skies and scentless gale 
They lift their leaves of golden hue. 
Sweet friend, they tell a cheering tale : 
Our Lent has lilies too! 


With Aubrey de Vere and William Allingham these specimens 
must conclude. The first has an ‘ Ode tothe Daffodil,’ from which 
I take the following lines: 


Herald and harbinger ! with thee 
Begins the year’s great jubilee ! 
Thou laugh’st, bold outcast bright as brave, 
When the wood bellows, and the cave, 
And leagues inland is heard the wave! 
Hating the dainty and the fine, 
As sings the blackbird thou dost shine ! 
Thou com’st while yet on mountain lawns high up 
Lurks the last snow. 
Take my song’s blessing, and depart, 
Type of true service—unrequited heart. 


Mr. Allingham’s contribution is a sonnet recently published by 
him in a little volume of unpretentious but delightfully healthy 
and homely verse— 


Gold tassel upon March’s bugle-horn, 

Whose blithe reveille blows from hill to hill 
And every valley rings,—O Daffodil ! 

What promise for the season newly born ? 

Shall wave on wave of flow’rs, full tide of corn, 
O’erflow the world, then fruited Autumn fill 
Hedgerow and garth? Shall tempest, blight, or chill, 

Turn all felicity to scathe and scorn ? 

Tantarrara! the joyous Book of Spring 
Lies open, writ in blossoms; not a bird 
Of evil augury is seen or heard ; 

Come now, like Pan’s old crew we'll dance and sing, 

Or Oberon’s ; for hill and valley ring 
To March’s bugle-horn,— Earth’s blood is stirr’d. 


GEORGE MILNER, 
xx2 











The Treasure of Franchard. 


CHAPTER I. 
BY THE DYING MOUNTEBANK. 


HEY had sent for the doctor from Bourron before six. About 
eight some villagers came round for the performance, and 
were told how matters stood. It seemed a liberty for a mounte- 
bank to fall ill like real people, and they made off again in 
dudgeon. By ten Madame Tentaillon was gravely alarmed, and 
had sent down the street for Doctor Desprez. 

The Doctor was at work over his manuscripts in one corner of 
the little dining-room, and his wife was asleep over the fire in 
another, when the messenger arrived. 

‘Sapristi!’ said the Doctor, ‘you should have sent for me 
before. It was a case for hurry.’ And he followed the messenger 
as he was—in his slippers and skull-cap. 

The inn was not thirty yards away, but the messenger did 
not stop there; he went in at one door and out by another into 
the court, and then led the way by a flight of steps beside the 
stable, to the loft where the mountebank lay sick. If Doctor 
Desprez were to live a thousand years, he would never forget his 
arrival in that room; for not only was the scene picturesque, but 
the moment made a date in his existence. We reckon our lives, 
I hardly know why, from the day of our first sorry appearance in 
society, as if from a first humiliation ; for no actor can come upon 
the stage with a worse grace. Not to go further back, which 
would be judged too curious, there are subsequently many moving 
and decisive accidents in the lives of all, which would make as 
logical a period as this of birth. And here, for instance, Doctor 
Desprez, a man past forty, who had made what is called a failure 
in life, and was moreover married, found himself at a new point 
of departure when he opened the door of the loft above Ten- 
taillon’s stable. 

It was a large place, lighted only by a single candle set upon 
the floor. The mountebank lay on his back upon a pallet; a 
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large man, with a Quixotic nose inflamed with drinking. Madame 
Tentaillon stooped over him, applying a hot.water and mustard 
friction to his feet; and on a chair close by sat a little fellow of 
eleven or twelve, with his feet dangling. These three were the 
only occupants, except the shadows. But the shadows were a 
company in themselves; the extent of the room exaggerated 
them to a gigantic size, and from the low position of the candle 
the light struck upwards and produced deformed foreshortenings. 
The mountebank’s profile was enlarged upon the wall in carica- 
ture, and it was strange to see his nose shorten and lengthen as 
the flame was blown about by draughts. As for Madame Ten- 
taillon, her shadow was no more than a gross hump of shoulders, 
with now and again a hemisphere of head. The chair legs were 
spindled out as long as stilts, and the boy sat perched atop of 
them, like a cloud, in a corner of the roof. _ 

It was the boy who took the Doctor’s fancy. He had a great 
arched skull, the forehead and the hands of a musician, and a 
pair of haunting eyes. It was not merely that these eyes were 
large, or steady, or the softest ruddy brown. There was a look 
in them, besides, which thrilled the Doctor, and made him half un- 
easy. He was sure he had seen such a look before, and yet he 
could not remember how or where. It was as if this boy, who 
was quite a stranger to him, had the eyes of an old friend or an old 
enemy. And the boy would give him no peace; he seemed pro- 
foundly indifferent to what was going on, or rather abstracted 
from it in a superior contemplation, beating gently with his feet 
against the bars of the chair, and holding his hands folded on his 
lap. But, for all that, his eyes kept following the Doctor about 
the room with a thoughtful fixity of gaze. Desprez could not tell 
whether he was fascinating the boy, or the boy was fascinating 
him. He busied himself over the sick man: he put questions, 
he felt the pulse, he jested, he grew a little hot and swore; and 
still, whenever he looked round, there were the brown eyes wait- 
ing for his with the same inquiring, melancholy gaze. 

At last the Doctor hit on the solution at a leap. He re- 
membered the look now. The little fellow, although he was as 
straight as a dart, had the eyes that go usually with a crooked 
back; he was not at all deformed, and yet a deformed person 
seemed to be looking at you from below his brows. The Doctor 
drew a long breath, he was so much relieved to find a theory (for 
he loved theories) and to explain away his interest. 

For all that, he despatched the invalid with unusual haste, 
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and, still kneeling with one knee on the floor, turned a little 
round and looked the boy over at his leisure. The boy was not 
in the least put out, but looked placidly back at the Doctor. 

‘Is this your father ?’ asked Desprez. 

‘ Oh, no,’ returned the boy ; ‘my master.’ 

‘Are you fond of him ?’ continued the Doctor. 

‘No, sir,’ said the boy. 

Madame Tentaillon and Desprez exchanged expressive glances. 

‘That is bad, my man,’ resumed the latter, with a shade of 
sternness. ‘Every one should be fond of the dying, or conceal 
their sentiments; and your master here is dying. If I have 
watched a bird a little while stealing my cherries, I have a thought 
of disappointment when he flies away over my garden wall, and I 
see him steer for the forest and vanish. How much more a creature 
such as this, so strong, so astute, so richly endowed with faculties ! 
When I) think that,im a few hours, the speech will be silenced, 
the breath extinct, and even the shadow vanished from the wall, 
I who never saw him, this lady who knew him only as a guest, 
are touched with some affection.’ 

The boy was silent for a little, and appeared to be reflecting. 

¢ You did not know him,’ he replied at last. ‘ He was a bad man.’ 

‘He is a little pagan,’ said the landlady. ‘For that matter, 
they are all the same, these mountebanks, tumblers, artists, and 
whatnot. They have no interior.’ 

But the Doctor was still scrutinising the little pagan, his 
eyebrows knotted and uplifted. 

‘What is your name ?’ he asked. 

€ Jean-Marie,’ said the lad. 

Desprez leaped upon him with one of his sudden flashes of 
excitement, and felt his head all over from an ethnological point 
of view. 

‘ Celtic, Celtic!’ he said. 

‘Celtic!’ cried Madame Tentaillon, who had perhaps con- 
founded the word with hydrocephalous. ‘ Poor lad! is it danger- 
ous ?” 

‘That depends,’ returned the Doctor grimly. And then once 
more addressing the boy: ‘ And what do you do for your living, 
Jean-Marie ?’ he inquired. 

‘TI tumble,’ was the answer. 

‘So! Tumble?’ repeated Desprez. ‘£ Probably healthful. I 
hazard the guess, Madame Tentaillon, that tumbling is a healthful 
way.of life. And have you never done anything else but tumble ?’ 
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* Before I learned that, I used to steal,’ answered Jean-Marie 
gravely. 

‘Upon my word!’ cried the doctor. ‘You are a nice little 
man for your age. Madame, when my confrére comes from 
Bourron, you will communicate my unfavourable opinion. I leave 
the case in his hands; but of course, on any alarming symptom, 
above all if there should be a sign of rally, do not hesitate to 
knock me up. I am a doctor no longer, I thank God ; but I have 
been one. Good night, madame. Good sleep to you, Jean- 
Marie.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
MORNING TALK. 


Doctor DersPREz always rose early. Before the smoke arose, 
before the first cart rattled over the bridge to the day’s labour in 
the fields, he was to be found wandering in his garden. Now he 
would pick a bunch of grapes; now he would eat a big pear under 
the trellis; now he would draw all sorts of fancies on the path 
with the end of his cane; now he would go down and watch the 
river running endlessly past the timber landing-place at which he 
moored his boat. There was no time, he used to say, for making 
theories like the early morning. ‘I rise earlier than any one else 
in the village,’ he once boasted. ‘It is a fair consequence that I 
know more and wish to do less with my knowledge.’ 

The Doctor was a connoisseur of sunrises, and loved a good 
theatrical effect to usher in the day. He had a theory of dew, by 
which he could predict the weather. Indeed, most things served 
him to that end: the sound of the bells from all the neighbouring 
villages, the smell of the forest, the visits and the behaviour of both 
birds and fishes, the look of the plants in his garden, the disposi- 
tion of cloud, the colour of the light, and last, although not least, 
the arsenal: of meteorological instruments in a louvre-boarded 
hutch upon'the lawn. Ever since he had settled at Gretz, he had 
been growing more and more into the local meteorologist, the 
unpaid champion of the local climate. He thought at first there 
was no place so healthful in the arrondissement. By the end of 
the second year, he protested there was none so wholesome in the 
whole department. And for some time before he met Jean-Marie, 
he had been prepared to challenge all France and the better part 
of Europe for a rival to his chosen spot. 
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* Doctor,’ he would say—‘ doctor is a foul word. It should not 
be used to ladies. It implies disease. I remark it, as a flaw in 
our civilisation, that we have not the proper horror of disease. 
Now I, for my part, have washed my hands of it ; I have renounced 
my laureation; I am no doctor; I am only a worshipper of the 
true goddess Hygieia. Ah, believe me, it is she who has the 
cestus! And here, in this exiguous hamlet, has she placed her 
shrine; here she dwells and lavishes her gifts; here I walk with 
her in the early morning, and she shows me how strong she has 
made the peasants, how fruitful she has made the fields, how the 
trees grow up tall and comely under her eyes, and the fishes in 
the river become clean and agile at her presence.—Rheumatism !’ 
he would cry, on some malapert interruption. ‘ Oh, yes, I believe 
we do have a little rheumatism. That could hardly be avoided, 
you know, on a river. And of course the place stands a little low ; 
and the meadows are marshy, there’s no doubt. But, my dear sir, 
look at Bourron! Bourron stands high. Bourron is close to the 
forest ; plenty of ozone there, you would say. Well, compared with 
Gretz, Bourron is a perfect shambles.’ 

The morning after he had been summoned to the dying 
mountebank, the Doctor visited the wharf at the tail of his garden, 
and had a long look at the running water. This he called prayer ; 
but whether his adorations were addressed to the goddess Hygieia 
or some more orthodox deity, never plainly appeared. For he 
had uttered doubtful oracles, sometimes declaring that a river was 
the type of bodily health, sometimes extolling it as the great 
moral preacher, continually preaching peace, continuity, and dili- 
gence to man’s tormented spirits. After he had watched a mile 
or so of the clear water running by before his eyes, seen a fish or 
two come to the surface with a gleam of silver, and sufficiently 
admired the long shadows of the trees falling half across the river 
from the opposite bank, with patches of moving sunlight in 
between, he strolled once more up the garden and through his 
house into the street, feeling cool and renovated. 

The sound of his feet upon the causeway began the business 
of the day; for the village was still sound asleep. The church 
tower looked very airy in the sunlight; a few birds that turned 
about it, seemed to swim in an atmosphere of more than usual 
rarity; and the Doctor, walking in long, transparent shadows, 
filled his lungs amply, and proclaimed himself well contented 
with the morning. 

On one of the posts before Tentaillon’s carriage entry, he 
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espied a little dark figure perched in a meditative attitude, and 
immediately recognised Jean-Marie. 

‘Aha!’ he said, stopping before him humorously, with a hand 
on either knee. ‘So we rise early in the morning, do we? It 
appears to me that you have all the vices of a philosopher.’ 

The boy got to his feet and made a grave salutation. 

‘ And how is our patient ?’ asked Desprez. 

It appeared the patient was about the same. 

‘ And why do you rise early in the morning ?’ he pursued. 

Jean-Marie, after a long silence, professed that he hardly knew. 

‘You hardly know?’ repeated Desprez. ‘We hardly know 
anything, my man, until we try to learn. Interrogate your 
consciousness. Come, push me this inquiry home. Do you 
like it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the boy slowly ; ‘ yes, I like it.’ 

‘And why do you like it?’ continued the Doctor. ‘ We are 
now pursuing the Socratic method. Why do you like it?’ 

‘It is so quiet,’ answered Jean-Marie; ‘and I have nothing 
to do; and then I feel as if I were good.’ 

Doctor Desprez took a seat on the post at the opposite side. 
He was beginning to take an interest in the talk, for the boy 
plainly thought before he spoke, and tried to answer truly. ‘It 
appears you have a taste for feeling good,’ said the Doctor. ‘ Now, 
there you puzzle me extremely ; for I thought you said you were 
a thief; and the two are incompatible.’ 

‘Is it so very bad to steal?’ asked Jean-Marie. 

‘ Such is the general opinion, little boy,’ replied the Doctor. 

‘No; but I mean as I stole,’ explained the other. ‘For I had 
no choice. I think it is surely right to have bread; it must be 
right to have bread, there comes so plain a want of it. And then 
they beat me cruelly if I returned with nothing, he added. ‘I 
was not ignorant of right and wrong; for before that I had been 
well taught by a priest, who was very kind to me.’ (The Doctor 
made a horrible grimace at the word ‘priest.’) ‘ But it seemed to 
me, when one had nothing to eat and was beaten, it was a different 
affair. I would not have stolen for tartlets, I believe ; but any one 
would steal for baker’s bread.’ 

‘And so I suppose,’ said the Doctor, with a rising sneer, ‘ you 
prayed God to forgive you, and explained the case to Him at 
length.’ 

‘Why, sir?’ asked Jean-Marie. ‘I do not see.’ 

‘Your priest would see, however,’ retorted Desprez. 
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‘Would he?’ asked the. boy, troubled forthe first time. ¢I 
should have thought God would have known.’ 

‘Eh?’ snarled the Doctor. 

‘I should have thought God would have understood me,’ 
replied the other. ‘You do not, I see; but then it was God that 
made me think so, was it not ?’ 

‘Little boy, little boy,’ said Doctor Desprez, ‘1 told you 
already you had the vices of philosophy ; if you-display the virtues 
also, L must go. I am a student of the blessed laws of health, an 
observer of plain and temperate nature in her common walks ; 
and I cannot preserve my equanimity in presence of a monster. 
Do you understand ? * 

‘No, sir,’ said the boy. 

‘I will make my meaning clear to you,’ replied the Doctor. 
‘Look there at the sky—behind the belfry first, where it is so 
light, and then up and up, turning your chin back, right to the 
top of the dome, where it is already as blue as at noon. Is nct 
that:a beautiful colour?. Does it not please the heart? We 
have seen it all our lives, until it has grown in with our familiar 
thoughts. Now,’ changing his tone, ‘suppose that sky to become 
suddenly of a live and fiery amber, like the colour of clear coals, 
and growing scarlet towards the top—I do not say it would be 
any the less beautiful ; but would you like it as well ? ’ 

‘I suppose not,’ answered Jean-Marie. 

‘ Neither do I like you,’ returned the Doctor, roughly. ‘I hate 
all odd people, and you are the most curious little boy in all the 
world.’ 

Jéan-Marie seemed to ponder for a while, and then he raised 
his head again and looked over at the Doctor with an air of 
candid inquiry. ‘But are not you a very curious gentleman ?’ 
he asked. . 

The Doctor threw away his stick, bounded on the boy, clasped 
him to his bosom, and kissed him on both cheeks. ‘ Admirable, 
admirable imp!’ he cried. * What a morning, what an hour for a 
theorist of forty-two! No,’ he continued, apostrophising heaven, 
‘I did: not know such boys existed; I was ignorant they made 
them so; I had doubted of my race; and now! It is like,’ he 
added, picking up his stick, ‘like a lover’s meeting. I have 
bruised my favourite staff in that moment of enthusiasm. .The 
injury, however, is not grave.’ He caught the boy looking at him 
in obvious wonder, embarrassment, and alarm. ‘Hullo!’ said 
he, ‘ why do, you look at-me like that? Egad, I believe the boy 
despises me. Do you despise me, boy ?’ 
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* Oh, no,’ replied. Jean-Marie, seriously; ‘ only I-do not under- 
stand.’ 

‘ You must excuse me, sir,’ returned the Doctor, with gravity ; 
‘IT am still so young. Oh, hang him!’ he added to himself. And 
he took his seat again and observed the boy sardonically. ‘He 
has spoiled the quiet of my morning,’ thought he. ‘I shall be 
nervous all day, and have a febricule when I digest. Let me 
compose myself.’ And so he dismissed his preoccupations by an 
effort of the will which he had long practised, and let his soul 
roam abroad in the contemplation of the morning. He inhaled 
the air, tasting it critically as a connoisseur tastes a vintage, and 
prolonging the expiration with hygienic gusto. He counted the 
little flecks of cloud along the sky. He followed the movements 
of the birds round the church tower—making long sweeps, 
hanging poised, or turning airy somersaults in fancy, and beating 
the wind with imaginary pinions. And in this way he regained 
peace of mind and animal composure, conscious of his limbs, 
conscious of the sight of his eyes, conscious that the air had a 
cool taste, like a fruit, at the top of his throat; and at last, in 
complete abstraction, he began to sing. The doctor had but one 
air—‘ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre ;’ even with that he was on 
terms of mere politeness; and his musical exploits were always 
reserved for moments when he was alone and entirely happy. 

He was recalled to earth rudely by a pained expression on the 
boy’s face. ‘What do you think of my singing?’ he inquired, 
stopping in the middle of a note; and then, after he had waited 
some little while and received no answer, ‘ What do you think of 
my singing?’ he repeated, imperiously. 

‘I do not like it, faltered Jean-Marie. 

‘Oh, come!’ cried the Doctor. ‘ Possibly you are a performer 
yourself ? ’ ; 

‘I sing better than that,’ replied the boy. 

The Doctor eyed him for some seconds in stupefaction. He 
was aware that he was angry, and blushed for himself in conse- 
quence, which made him angrier. ‘If this is how you address 
your master!’ he said at last, with a shrug and a flourish of his 
arms. 

‘I do not speak to him at all,’ returned the boy. ‘I do not 
like him.’ 

‘Then you like me?’ snapped Doctor Desprez, with unusual 
eagerness. 

*I do not know,’ answered Jean-Marie. 
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The Doctor rose. ‘I shall wish you a good morning,’ he said. 
‘You are too much for me. Perhaps you have blood in your 
veins, perhaps celestial ichor, or perhaps you circulate nothing 
more gross than respirable air; but of one thing I am inex- 
pugnably assured :—that you are no human being. No, boy’— 
shaking his stick at him—‘ you are not a human being. Write, 
write it in your memory—“I am not a human being—I have no 
pretension to be a human being—I am a dive, a dream, an angel, 
an acrostic, an illusion—what you please, but not a human being.” 
And so accept my humble salutations, and farewell !’ 

And with that the Doctor made off along the street in some 
emotion, and the boy stood, mentally gaping, where he left him. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ADOPTION. 


MapDAME DESPREZ, who answered to the Christian name of 
Anastasie, presented an agreeable type of her sex; exceedingly 
wholesome to look upon, a stout brune, with cool, smooth cheeks, 
steady, dark eyes, and hands that neither art nor nature could 
improve. She was the sort of person over whom adversity passes 
like a summer cloud; she might, in the worst of conjunctures, 
knit her brows into one vertical furrow for a moment, but the 
next it would be gone. She had much of the placidity of a con- 
tented nun ; with little of her piety, however; for Anastasie was of 
a very mundane nature, fond of oysters and old wine, and some- 
what bold pleasantries, and devoted to her husband for her own 
sake rather than for his. She was imperturbably good-natured, 
but had no idea of self-sacrifice. To live in that pleasant old 
house, with a green garden behind and bright flowers about the 
window, to eat and drink of the best, to gossip with a neighbour 
for a quarter of an hour, never to wear stays or a dress except 
when she went to Fontainebleau shopping, to be kept in a con- 
tinual supply of racy novels, and to be married to Doctor Desprez 
and have no ground of jealousy, filled the cup of her nature to 
the brim. Those who had known the Doctor in bachelor days, 
when he had aired quite as many theories, but of a different 
order, attributed his present philosophy to the study of Anastasie. 
It was her brute enjoyment that he rationalised and perhaps 
vainly imitated. 
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Madame Desprez was an artist in the kitchen, and made 
coffee to a nicety. She had a knack of tidiness, with which she 
had infected the Doctor: everything was in its place; everything 
capable of polish shone gloriously ; and dust was a thing banished 
from her empire. Aline, their single servant, had no other 
business in the world but to scour and burnish. So Doctor 
Desprez lived in his house like a fatted calf, warmed and cosseted 
to his heart’s content. 

The midday meal was excellent. There was a ripe melon, a 
fish from the river in a memorable Béarnaise sauce, a fat fowl in a 
fricassee, and a dish of asparagus, followed by some fruit. The 
Doctor drank half a bottle plus one glass, the wife half a bottle 
minus the same quantity, which was a marital privilege, of an 
excellent Cote Rotie, seven years old. Then the coffee was 
brought, and a flask of Chartreuse for madame, for the Doctor 
despised and distrusted such decoctions; and then Aline left the 
wedded pair to the pleasures of memory and digestion. 

‘It isa very fortunate circumstance, my cherished one,’ observed 
the Doctor—‘ this coffee is adorable—a very fortunate circum- 
stance upon the whole—Anastasie, I beseech you, go without 
that poison for to-day ; only one day, and you will feel the benefit, 
I pledge my reputation.’ 

‘What is this fortunate circumstance, my friend?’ inquired 
Anastasie, not heeding his protest, which was of daily recurrence. 

‘That we have no children, my beautiful,’ replied the Doctor. 
‘I think of it more and more as the years go on, and with more 
and more gratitude towards the Power that dispenses such afflic- 
tions. Your health, my darling, my studious quiet, our little 
kitchen delicacies, how they would all have suffered, how they 
would all have been sacrificed! And forwhat? Children are the 
last word of human imperfection. Health flees before their face. 
They cry, my dear; they put vexatious questions; they demand 
to be fed, to be washed, to be educated, to have their noses blown; 
and then, when the time comes, they break our hearts, as I break 
this piece of sugar. A pair of professed egoists, like you and me, 
should avoid offspring, like an infidelity.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said she; and she laughed. ‘ Now, that is like you 
—to take credit for the thing you could not help.’ 

‘My dear,’ returned the Doctor, solemnly, ‘we might have 
adopted.’ 

‘Never!’ cried madame. ‘Never, Doctor, with my consent. 
If the child were my own flesh and blood, I would not say no. 
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But to take another person’s indiscretion on my shoulders—my 
dear friend, I have too much sense.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ replied the Doctor. ‘We both had. And I am 
all the better pleased with our wisdom, because—because P 
He looked at her sharply. 

‘Because what?’ she asked, with a faint premonition of 
danger. 

‘ Because I have found the right person,’ said the Doctor firmly, 
‘and shall adopt him this afternoon.’ 

Anastasie looked at him out of a mist. ‘ You have lost your 
reason,’ she said; and there was a clang in her voice that seemed 
to threaten trouble. 

‘ Not so, my dear,’ he replied ; ‘I retain its complete exercise. 
To the proof: instead of attempting to cloak my inconsistency, I 
have, by way of preparing you, thrown it into strong relief. You 
will there, I think, recognise the philosopher who has the ecstasy 
to call you wife. The fact is, I have been reckoning all this while 
without an accident. I never thought to find a son of my own. 
Now, last night, I found one. Do not unnecessarily alarm your- 
self, my dear; he is not a drop of blood to me that I know. It is 
his mind, darling, his mind that calls me father.’ 

‘His mind!’ she repeated with a titter between scorn and 
hysterics. ‘ His mind,indeed! Henri, is this an idiotic pleasantry, 
or are you mad? His mind! And what of my mind?’ 

‘ Truly,’ replied the Doctor with a shrug, ‘ you have your finger 
on the hitch. He will be strikingly antipathetic to my ever beauti- 
ful Anastasie. She will never understand him; he will never 
understand her. You married the animal side of my nature, 
dear; and it is on the spiritual side that I find my affinity for 
Jean-Marie. So much so, that, to be perfectly frank, I stand in 
some awe of him myself. You will easily perceive that I am 
announcing a calamity for you. Do not,’ he broke out in tones of 
real solicitude, ‘do not give way to tears after a meal, Anastasie. 
You will certainly give yourself a false digestion.’ 

Anastasie controlled herself. ‘You know how willing I am 
to humour you,’ she said, ‘in all reasonable matters. But on this 
point ' 

‘My dear love,’ interrupted the Doctor, eager to prevent a 
refusal, ‘who wished to leave Paris? Who made me give up 
cards, and the opera, and the boulevard, and my social relations, 
and all that was my life before I knew you? Have I been faith- 
ful? Have I been obedient? Have I not borne my doom with 
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cheerfulness? In all honesty, Anastasie, have I not a right to a 
stipulation on my side? I have, and you know it. I stipulate 
my son.’ 

Anastasie was aware of defeat; she struck her colours instantly. 
‘You will break my heart,’ she sighed. 

‘ Not in the least,’ said he. ‘ You will feel a trifling incon- 
venience for a month, just as I did when I was first brought to 
this vile hamlet; then your admirable sense and temper will 
prevail, and I see you already as content as ever, arid making 
your husband the happiest of men.’ 

‘You know I can refuse you nothing,’ she said, with a last 
flicker of resistance; ‘nothing that will make you truly happier. 
But will this? Are you sure, my husband? Last night, you 
say, you found him! He may be the worst of humbugs.’ 

‘I think not,’ replied the Doctor. ‘ But do not suppose me so 
unwary as to adopt him out of hand. I am, I flatter myself, a 
finished man of the world; I have had all possibilities in view ; 
my plan is contrived to meet them all. I take the Jad‘as. stable 
boy. If he pilfer, if he grumble, if he desire to change, I shall 
see I.was mistaken ; I shall recognise him for no son of mine, and 
send him tramping.’ 

‘You will never do so when the time comes,’ said his wife ; 
‘I know your good heart.’ 

She reached out her hand to him, with a sigh; the Doctor 
smiled as he took it and carried it to his lips; he had gained his 
point with greater ease than he had dared to hope; for perhaps 
the twentieth time, he had proved the efficacy of his trusty argu- 
ment, his Excalibur, the hint of a return to Paris. Six months 
in the capital, for a man of the Doctor’s antecedents and relations, 
implied no less a calamity than total ruin. Anastasie had saved 
the remainder of his fortune by keeping him strictly in the coun- 
try. The very name of Paris put her in a blue fear; and she 
would have allowed her husband to keep a menagerie in the back 
garden, let alone adopting a stable-boy, rather than permit the 
question of return to be discussed. 

About four of the afternoon, the mountebank rendered up his 
ghost; he had never. been conscious since his seizure. Doctor 
Desprez was present at his last passage, and declared the farce over. 
Then he took Jean-Marie by the shoulder and led him out into 
the inn garden where there was a convenient bench beside the 


river. Here he sat him down and made the boy place himself on 
his left. 
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‘ Jean-Marie,’ he said very gravely, ‘ this world is exceedingly 
vast ; and even France, which is only a small corner of it, is a 
great place for a little lad like you. Unfortunately it is full of 
eager, shouldering people moving on; and there are very few 
bakers’ shops for so many eaters. Your master is dead; you are 
not fit to gain a living by yourself; you do not wish to steal? No. 
Your situation then is undesirable, it is, for the moment, critical. 
On the other hand, you behold in me a man not old, though elderly ; 
still enjoying the youth of the heart and the intelligence ; a man 
of instruction ; easily situated in this world’s affairs; keeping a 
good table:—a man, neither as friend nor host, to be despised. I 
offer myself to you as both. I offer you your food and clothes, and 
to teach you lessons in the evening, which will be infinitely more 
to the purpose for a lad of your stamp than those of all the priests 
in Europe. I propose no wages, but if ever you take a thought to 
leave me, the door shall be open, and I will give you a hundred 
francs to start the world upon. In return, I have an old horse and 
chaise, which you would very speedily learn to clean and keep in 
order. Do not hurry yourself to answer, and take it or leave it as 
you judge aright. Only remember this, that I am no sentiment- 
alist or charitable person, but a man who lives rigorously to him- 
self ; and that if I make the proposal, it is for my own ends—it is 
because I perceive clearly an advantage to myself. And now, reflect.’ 

‘T shall be very glad. I do not see what else I can do. I 
thank you, sir, most kindly, and I will try to be useful,’ said the 
boy. 

‘Thank you,’ said the Doctor warmly, rising at the sau,.> time 
and wiping his brow, for he had suffered agonies while the thing 
hung in the wind. A refusal, after the scene at noon, would have 
placed him in a ridiculous light before Anastasie. ‘ How hot and 
heavy is the evening, to be sure! I have always had a fancy to be 
a fish in summer, Jean-Marie, here in the Loing beside Gretz. I 
should lie under a water-lily and listen to the bells, which must 
sound most delicately down below. That would be a life—do you 
not think so, too?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jean-Marie. 

‘Thank God, you have imagination!’ cried the Doctor, 
embracing the boy with his usual effusive warmth, though it was 
a proceeding that seemed to disconcert the sufferer almost as 
much as if he had been an English schoolboy of the same age. 
‘ And now,’ he added, ‘ I will take you to my wife.’ 

Madame Desprez sat in the dining-room in a cool wrapper. 
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All the blinds were down, and the tile floor had been recently 
sprinkled with water ; her eyes were half shut, but she affected to 
be reading a novel as they entered. Though she was a bustling 
woman, she enjoyed repose between whiles and had a remarkable 
appetite for sleep. 

The Doctor went through a solemn form of introduction, adding, 
for the benefit of both parties, ‘ You must try to like each other 
for my sake.’ 

‘He is very pretty,’ said Anastasie. ‘ Will you kiss me, my 
pretty little fellow ?’ 

The Doctor was furious and dragged her into the passage. 
‘ Are you a fool, Anastasie ?’ he said ; ‘ what is all this I hear about 
the tact of women? Heaven knows, I have not met with it in 
my experience. You address my little philosopher as if he were 
an infant. He must be spoken to with more respect, I tell you; 
he must not be kissed and Georgy-porgy’d like an ordinary child.’ 

‘I only did it to please you, I am sure,’ replied Anastasie ; ¢ but 
I will try to do better.’ 

The Doctor apologised for his warmth. ‘ But I do wish him,’ 
he continued, ‘to feel at home among us. And really your 
conduct was so idiotic, my cherished one, and so utterly and 
distantly out of place, that a saint might have been pardoned a 
little vehemence in disapproval. Do, do try—if it is possible for a 
woman to understand young people—but of course it is not, and I 
waste my breath. Hold your tongue as much as possible at least, 
and observe my conduct narrowly ; it will serve you for a model.’ 

Anas .sie did as she was bidden, and considered the Doctor’s 
behaviour. She observed that he embraced the boy three times in 
the course of the evening, and managed generally to confound 
and abash the little fellow out of speech and appetite. But she 
had the true womanly heroism in little affairs. Not only did she 
refrain from the cheap revenge of exposing the Doctor’s errors to 
himself, but she did her best to remove their ill effect on Jean- 
Marie. When Desprez went out for his last breath of air before 
retiring for the night, she came over to the boy’s side and took 
his hand. 

‘You must not be surprised nor frightened by my husband’s 
manners,’ she said. ‘ He is the kindest of men, but so clever that 
he is sometimes difficult to understand. You will soon grow used 
to him, and then you will love him, for that nobody can help. As 
for me, you may be sure, I shall try to make you happy, and will 
not bother you at all. I think we should be excellent friends, you 
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andI. Iam not clever, but I am very good-natured. Will you 
give me a kiss?’ 

He held up his face, and she took him in her arms and then 
began to cry. The woman had spoken in complaisance; but she 
had warmed to her own eloquence, and tenderness followed. The 
Doctor, entering, found them enlaced: he concluded that his 
wife was in fault; and he was just beginning, in an awful voice, 
‘ Anastasie——’; when she looked up at him, smiling, with an 
upraised finger; and he held his peace, wondering, while she led 
the boy to his attic. 

When the Doctor and his wife were in bed, she put her arms 
about him very caressingly. ‘ Henri,’ she said, ‘ my husband, I love 
your son ; I shall love him more every day ; you have done wisely 
and kindly in bringing him, for he will be a great happiness to 
me; and to love the same person will help us to love each other 
the more dearly.’ 

The Doctor was so tenderly affected at these words that he lost 
countenance ; a pricking in his eyes admonished him that weak- 
ness was prevailing in the citadel of man; nor did he contend with 
nature ; and this ingenuous couple mingled their tears and kissed 
each other with the utmost affection. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE EDUCATION OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


Tue installation of the adopted stable-boy was thus happily 
effected, and the wheels of life continued to run smoothly in the 
Doctor’s house. Jean-Marie did his horse and carriage duty in 
the morning; sometimes helped in the housework ; sometimes 
walked abroad with the Doctor, to drink wisdom from the fountain- 
head; and was introduced at night to the sciences and the dead 
tongues. He retained his singular placidity of mind and manner ; 
he was rarely in fault; but he made only a very partial progress 
in his studies, and remained much of a stranger in the family. 
The Doctor was a pattern of regularity. All forenoon, he 
worked on his great book, the ‘ Comparative Pharmacopceia, or 
Historical Dictionary of all Medicines,’ which as yet consisted 
principally of slips of paper and pins. When finished, it was to 
fill many personable volumes, and to combine antiquarian interest 
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with professional utility. But the Doctor was studious of literary 
graces and the picturesque ; an anecdote, a touch of manners, a 
moral qualification, or-a sounding epithet was sure to be preferred 
before a piece of science ; a little more, and he would have written 
the ‘Comparative Pharmacopeeia’ in verse! The article ‘Mummia,’ 
for instance, was already complete, though the remainder of the 
work had not progressed beyond the letter A. It was exceedingly 
copious and entertaining, written with quaintness and colour, 
exact, erudite, a literary article ; but it would hardly have afforded 
guidance to a practising physician of to-day. The feminine good 
sense of his wife had led her to point this out with uncom- 
promising sincerity; for the Dictionary was duly read aloud to 
her, betwixt sleep and waking, as it proceeded towards an infi- 
nitely distant completion ; and the Doctor was a little sore on the 
subject of mummies, and sometimes resented an allusion with 
asperity. 

After the midday meal and a proper period of digestion, he 
walked, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by Jean-Marie ; 
for madame would have preferred any hardship rather than walk. 

She was, as I have said, a very busy person, continually 
occupied about material comforts, and ready to drop asleep over 
a novel the instant she was disengaged. This was the less 
objectionable, as she never snored or grew distempered in com- 
plexion when she slept. On the contrary, she looked the very 
picture of luxurious and appetising ease, and woke without a start 
to the perfect possession of her faculties. I am afraid she was 
greatly an animal, but she was a very nice animal to have about. 
In this way, she had little to do with Jean-Marie; but the 
sympathy which had been established between them on the first 
night remained unbroken; they held occasional conversations, 
mostly on household matters; to the extreme disappointment of 
the Doctor, they occasionally sallied off together to that temple of 
debasing superstition, the village church; madame and he, both 
in their Sunday’s best, drove twice a month to Fontainebleau and 
returned laden with purchases ; and, in short, although the Doctor 
still continued to regard them as irreconcilably antipathetic, their 
relation was as intimate, friendly, and confidential as their natures 
suffered. 

I fear, however, that in her heart of hearts, madame kindly 
despised and pitied the boy. She had no admiration for his class 
of virtues; she liked a smart, polite, forward, roguish sort of boy, 
eap in hand, light of foot, meeting the eye; she liked volubility, 
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charm, a little vice—the promise of a second Doctor Desprez. And 
it was her indefeasible belief that Jean-Marie was dull. ‘ Poor 
dear boy,’ she had said once, ‘ how sad it is that he should be so 
stupid!’ She had never repeated that remark, for the Doctor had 
raged like a wild bull, denouncing the brutal bluntness of her 
mind, bemoaning his own fate to be so unequally mated with an 
ass, and, what touched Anastasie more nearly, menacing the table 
china by the fury of his gesticulations. But she adhered silently 
to her opinion; and when Jean-Marie was sitting, stolid, blank, 
but not unhappy, over his unfinished tasks, she would snatch her 
opportunity in the Doctor’s absence, go over to him, put her arms 
about his neck, lay her cheek to his, and communicate her 
sympathy with his distress. ‘Do not mind,’ she would say ; ‘I, 
too, am not at all clever, and I can assure you that it makes no 
difference in life.’ 

The Doctor’s view was naturally different. That gentleman 
never wearied of the sound of his own voice, which was, to say 
the truth, agreeable enough to hear. He now had a listener, who 
was not so cynically indifferent as Anastasie, and who sometimes 
put him on his mettle by the most relevant objections. Besides, 
was he not educating the boy? And education, philosophers are 
agreed, is the most philosophical of duties. What can be more 
heavenly to poor mankind than to have one’s hobby grow into a 
duty to the State? Then, indeed, do the ways of life become 
ways of pleasantness. Never had the Doctor seen reason to be 
more content with his endowments. Philosophy flowed smoothly 
from his lips. He was so agile a dialectician that he could trace 
his nonsense, when challenged, back to some root in sense, and 
prove it to be a sort of flower upon his system. He slipped out 
of antinomics like a fish, and left his disciple marvelling at the 
rabbi’s depth. 

Moreover, deep down in his heart the Doctor was disappointed 
with the ill-success of his more formal education. A boy, chosen 
by so acute an observer for his aptitude, and guided along the 
path of learning by so philosophic an instructor, was bound, by 
the nature of the universe, to make a more obvious and lasting 
advance. Now Jean-Marie was slow in all things, impenetrable 
in others; and his power of forgetting was fully on a level with 
his power to learn. Therefore the Doctor cherished his peripa- 
tetic lectures, to which the boy attended, which he generally 
appeared to enjoy, and by which he often profited. 

Many and many were the talks they had together ; and health 
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and moderation proved the subject of the Doctor’s divagations. 
To these he lovingly returned. 

‘I lead you,’ he would say, ‘by the green pastures. My 
system, my beliefs, my medicines, are resumed in one phrase—to 
avoid excess. Blessed nature, healthy, temperate nature, abhors 
and exterminates excess. Human law, in this matter, imitates at 
a great distance her provisions ; and we must strive to supplement 
the efforts of the law. Yes, boy, we must be a law to ourselves 
and for our neighbours—lex armata—armed, emphatic, tyrannous 
law. If you see a crapulous human ruin snuffing, dash from 
him his box! The judge, though in a way an admission of disease, 
is less offensive tome than either the doctor or the priest. Above 
all the doctor—the doctor and the purulent trash and garbage of 
his pharmacopeia! Pure air—from the neighbourhood of a 
pinetum for the sake of the turpentine—unadulterated wine, 
and the reflections of an unsophisticated spirit in the presence of 
the works of nature—these, my boy, are the best medical appli- 
ances and the best religious comforts. Devote yourself to these. 
Hark! there are the bells of Bourron (the wind is in the north, 
it will be fair). How clear and airy is the sound! The nerves 
are harmonised and quieted; the mind attuned to silence; and 
observe how easily and regularly beats the heart! Your unen- 
lightened doctor would see nothing in these sensations; and yet 
you yourself perceive they are a part of health—Did you re- 
member your quinine this morning? Good. Quinine also is a work 
of nature; it is, after all, only the bark of a tree which we might 
gather for ourselves if we lived in the locality.—What a world is 
this! Though a professed atheist, I delight to bear my testi- 
mony to the world. Look at the gratuitous remedies and pleasures 
that surround our path! The river runs by the garden end, our 
bath, our fishpond, our natural system of drainage. There isa 
well in the court which sends up sparkling water from the earth’s 
very heart, clean, cool, and, with a little wine, most wholesome. 
The district is notorious for its salubrity ; rheumatism is the only 
prevalent complaint, and I myself have never had a touch of it. 
I tell you—and my opinion is based upon the coldest, clearest 
processes of reason—if I, if you, desired to leave this home of 
pleasures, it would be the duty, it would be the privilege, of our 
best friend to prevent us with a pistol bullet.’ 

One beautiful June day they sat upon the hill outside the 
village. The river, as blue as heaven, shone here and there 
among the foliage. The indefatigable birds turned and flickered 
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about Gretz church tower. A healthy wind blew from over the 
forest, and the sound of innumerable thousands of tree-tops and 
innumerable millions on millions of green leaves was abroad in 
the air, and filled the ear with something between whispered 
speech and singing. It seemed as if every blade of grass must 
hide a cigale; and the fields rang merrily with their music, jin- 
gling far and near as with the sleigh-bells of the fairy queen. 
From their station on the slope the eye embraced a large space of 
poplar’d plain upon the one hand, the waving hill-tops of the forest 
on the other, and Gretz itself in the middle, a handful of roofs, 
Under the bestriding arch of the blue heavens, the place seemed 
dwindled toatoy. It seemed incredible that people dwelt, and 
could find room to turn or air to breathe, in such a corner of the 
world, The thought came home to the boy, perhaps for the first 
time, and he gave it words. 

‘How small it looks!’ he sighed. 

‘Ay, replied the Doctor, ‘small enough now. Yet it was 
once a walled city; thriving, full of furred burgesses and men in 
armour, humming with affairs ;—with tall spires, for aught that 
I know, and portly towers along the battlements. A thousand 
chimneys ceased smoking at the curfew bell. There were gibbets 
at the gate as thick as scarecrows. In time of war, the assault 
swarmed against it with ladders, the arrows. fell like leaves, the 
defenders sallied hotly over the drawbridge, each side uttered its 
ery as they plied their weapons. Do you know that the walls 
extended as far as the Commanderie? Tradition so reports. 
Alas, what a long way off is all this confusion—nothing left of it 
but my quiet words spoken in your ear—and the town itself 
shrunk to the hamlet underneath us! By-and-by came the 
English wars—you shall hear more of the English, a stupid 
people, who sometimes blundered into good—and Gretz was 
taken, sacked, and burned. It is the history of many towns; 
but Gretz never rose again; it was never rebuilt; its ruins were 
a quarry to serve the growth of rivals; and the stones of Gretz 
are now erect along the streets of Nemours. It gratifies me that 
our old house was the first to rise after the calamity; when the 
town had come to an end, it inaugurated the hamlet.’ 

*T, too, am glad of that,’ said Jean-Marie. 

‘It should be the temple of the humbler virtues,’ responded 
the Doctor with a savoury gusto. ‘Perhaps one of the reasons 
why I love my little hamlet as I do, is that we have a similar 
history, she and I. Have I told you that I was once rich ?’ 
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‘I do not think so,’ answered Jean-Marie. ‘I do not think I 
should have forgotten. I am sorry you should have lost your 
fortune.’ 

‘Sorry?’ cried the Doctor. ‘Why I find I have scarce begun 
your education after all. Listen tome! Would you rather live 
in the old Gretz or in the new, free from alarms of war, with the 
green country at the door, without noise, passports, the exactions 
of the soldiery, or the jangle of the curfew bell to send us off to 
bed by sundown ?’ 

‘I suppose I should prefer the new,’ replied the boy. 

‘ Precisely,’ returned the Doctor; ‘sodoI. And, in the same 
way, I prefer my present moderate fortune to my former wealth. 
Golden mediocrity! cried the adorable ancients ; and I subscribe 
to their enthusiasm. Have I not good wine, good food, good air, 
the fields and the forest for my walk, a house, an admirable wife, 
a boy whom I protest I cherish like a son? Now, if I were still 
rich, I should indubitably make my residence in Paris—you 
know Paris—Paris and Paradise are not convertible terms. This 
pleasant noise of the wind streaming among leaves changed into 
the grinding Babel of the street, the stupid glare of plaster substi- 
tuted for this quiet pattern of greens and greys, the nerves shattered, 
the digestion falsified—picture the fall! Already you perceive 
the consequences; the mind is stimulated, the heart steps to a 
different measure, and the man is himself no longer. I have 
passionately studied myself—the true business of philosophy. I 
know my character as the musician knows the ventages of his 
flute. Should I return to Paris, I should ruin myself gambling ; 
nay, I go further—I should break the heart of my Anastasie with 
infidelities.’ 

This was too much for Jean-Marie. That a place should so 
transform the most excellent of men transcended his belief. 
Paris, he protested, was even an agreeable place of residence. 
‘Nor when I lived in that city did I feel much difference,’ he 
pleaded. 

‘What!’ cried the Doctor. ‘Did you not steal when you were 
there ?’ 

But the boy could never be brought to see that he had done 
anything wrong when he stole. Nor, indeed, did the Doctor think 
he had; but that gentleman was never very scrupulous when in 
want of a retort. 

‘And now,’ he concluded, ‘do you begin to understand? My 
only friends were those who ruined me. Gretz has been my 
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academy, my sanatorium, my heaven of innocent pleasures, If 
millions are offered me, I wave them back: Retro, Sathanas !— 
Evil one, begone! Fix your mind on my example; despise 
riches, avoid the debasing influence of cities. Hygiene—hygiene 
and mediocrity of fortune—these be your watchwords during 
life!’ 

If this was the first, it was not by any means the last, con- 
versation on the subject; Jean-Marie drank the doctrine in. 
The Doctor’s system of hygiene strikingly coincided with his 
tastes; and his picture of the perfect life was a faithful descrip- 
tion of the one he was leading at the time. But it is easy to 
convince a boy, whom you supply with all the facts for the dis- 
cussion. And besides, there was one thing admirable in the 
philosophy, and that was the enthusiasm of the philosopher. 
There was never any one more vigorously determined to be 
pleased ; and if he was not a great logician, and so had no right 
to convince the intellect, he was certainly something of a poet, 
and had a fascination to seduce the heart. What he could not 
achieve in his customary humour of a radiant admiration of him- 
self and his circumstances, he sometimes effected in his fits of 
gloom. 

‘Boy,’ he would say, ‘avoid me to-day. If I were super- 
stitious, I should even beg for an interest in your prayers. I 
am in the black fit ; the evil spirit of King Saul, the hag of the 
merchant Abudah, the personal devil of the medieval monk, is 
with me—is in me,’ tapping on his breast. ‘The vices of my 
nature are now uppermost; innocent pleasures woo me in vain ; 
I long for Paris, for my wallowing in the mire. See,’ he would 
continue, producing a handful of silver, ‘I denude myself, I am 
not to be trusted with the price of a fare. Take it, keep it for 
me, squander it on deleterious candy, throw it in the deepest 
of the river—I will homologate your action. Save me from that 
part of myself which I disown. If you see me falter, do not 
hesitate: if necessary, wreck the train! I speak, of course, by a 
parable. Any extremity were better than for me to reach Paris 
alive.’ 

Doubtless the Doctor enjoyed these little scenes, as a variation 
in his part ; they represented the Byronic element in the some- 
what artificial poetry of his existence ; but to the boy, though he 
was dimly aware of their theatricality, they represented more. 
The Doctor made perhaps too little, the boy possibly too much, of 
the reality and gravity of these temptations. 
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One day a great light. shone for Jean-Marie. ‘Could not 
riches be used well?’ he asked. 

‘In theory, yes,’ replied the Doctor. ‘But it is found in 
experience that no one does so. All the world imagine they will 
be exceptional when they grow wealthy ; but possession is debasing, 
new desires spring up; and the silly taste for ostentation eats out 
the heart of pleasure.’ 

‘Then you might be better if you had less,’ said the boy. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the Doctor; but his voice quavered as 
he spoke. 

‘Why ?’ demanded pitiless innocence. 

Doctor Desprez saw all the colours of the rainbow in a moment ; 
the stable universe appeared to be about capsizing with him. 
‘ Because,’ said he—affecting deliberation after an obvious pause— 
‘because I have formed my life for my present income. It is 
not good for men of my years to be violently dissevered from 
their habits.’ 

That was a sharp brush. The Doctor breathed hard, and fell 
into taciturnity for the afternoon. As for the boy, he was 
delighted with the resolution of his doubts; even wondered that 
he had not foreseen the obvious and conclusive answer. His 
faith in the Doctor was a stout piece of goods. Desprez was in- 
clined to be a sheet in the wind’s eye after dinner, especially after 
Rhone wine, his favourite weakness. He would remark on the 
warmth of his feeling for Anastasie, and with inflamed cheeks and 
a loose, flustered smile, debate upon all sorts of topics, and be 
feebly and indiscreetly witty. But the adopted stable-boy would 
not permit himself to entertain a doubt that savoured of ingrati- 
tude. It is quite true that a man may be a second father to you, 
and yet take too much to drink; but the best natures are ever 
slow to accept such truths. 

The Doctor thoroughly possessed his heart, but perhaps he 
exaggerated his influence over his mind. Certainly Jean-Marie 
adopted some of his master’s opinions, but I have yet to learn 
that he ever surrendered one of his own. Convictions existed in 
him by divine right; they were virgin, unwrought, the brute 
metal of decision. He could add others indeed, but he could not 
put away ; neither did he care if they were perfectly agreed among 
themselves ; and his spiritual pleasures had nothing to do with 
turning them over or justifying them in words. Words were with 
him a mere accomplishment, like dancing. When he was by 
himself, his pleasures were almost vegetable. He would slip into 
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the woods towards Achéres, and sit in the mouth of a cave among 
grey birches. His soul stared straight out of his eyes; he did 
not move or think; sunlight, thin shadows moving in the wind, 
the edge of firs against the sky, occupied and bound his faculties. 
He was pure unity, a spirit wholly abstracted. A single mood 
filled him, to which all the objects of sense contributed, as the 
colours of the spectrum merge and disappear in white light. 

So while the Doctor made himself drunk with words, the 
adopted stable-boy bemused himself with silence. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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